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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly carries a 
number of very valuable articles relating to the Vicksburg Monu¬ 
ment for which the Alabama Legislature provided the necessary 
appropriation. The Alabama Division, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy initiated this movement some years ago but feel¬ 
ing that an adequate monument would cost more than that or¬ 
ganization could raise, the Legislature was asked to make the 
necessary appropriation. , In addition to the group monument 
commemorating Alabamians in the siege of Vicksburg, there 
will also be a statue of General John Forney, in another part 
of the Vicksburg National Military Park, placed by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy on the line where the Alabamians 
fought. A sketch of general John Forney, in command of the 
Alabama troops, is highly appropriate to be published in con¬ 
nection with other articles in the magazine. Mr. Wallace 
Malone's article on the seige of Vicksburg, gives one a definite 
idea as to the merit of memorializing the part Alabamian's took 
in the seige there. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Halsa Alison Kyser, of 
Minter, Alabama, for the privilege of using her father's diary 
in this issue and for furnishing biographical data prefacing 
the diary. 

Some of the additional articles noted in the table of con¬ 
tents relate to other Confederate personalities and subjects. 
The only article having no relation to the other subject is a 
history of Commercial Horticulture in Alabama for the forty 
years following 19C0 has an economic, rather than a military 
interest. 


The Editor 




Bronze monument placed in Vicksburg National Military Park by the Alabama Legislature as a memorial to Ala¬ 
bama Confederate soldiers who fought at the siege of Vicksburg, Miss., in 1863. The movement for this monument 
was initiated by the Alabama Division, United Daughters ov‘ the Confederacy. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































STEFFEN WOLFGANG GEORGE THOMAS 


The sculptor of the impressive bronze monument the State 
of Alabama is having made for the Vicksburg Park in Missis¬ 
sippi, is Mr, Steffen W. G. Thomas, who has his studio and 
resides at Stone Mountain, Ga. He was born at Feurth, Ger¬ 
many, son of Johan and Elizabeth (Hofling) Thomas of that 
place. He received his public school education in his native 
town and was prepared in the applied arts at Numberg and 
in Munich, Germany. He entered the United States in 1928 and 
became an American citizen in 1933, having practiced sculpture 
at Palm Beach, Fla., Atlanta and Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Mr. Thomas was art supervisor for National Youth Admin¬ 
istration, 1939-43, and President of Stone Mountain Board of 
Education, 1945. He is a Lutheran and a Mason. He is the 
author of a number of poems. 

His work as a sculptor includes groups as well as individual 
figures and busts both in bronze and marble. He was selected 
by the joint committee of the Alabama Division, United Daugh¬ 
ters of the Confederacy, and certain State officials to make 
the Alabama group monument at Vicksburg, which is now com¬ 
pleted and will be unveiled during the Spring or Summer of 
1951. The Legislature of Alabama appropriated $150,000 for 
the monument which commemorates the services of Alabama 
troops and troops from other Confederate States under the lead¬ 
ership of Alabama commanders, including Gen. John H, Forney. 
A separate statue of General Forney, also the work of Mr. 
Thomas, will be placed in another section of the park. 



WALLACE DAVIS MALONE 


WALLACE DAVIS MALONE, of Dothan, President of the 
First National Bank, of Dothan, and a manufacturer of fer¬ 
tilizer. He was a member of the Alabama Legislature, 1947- 
1951, a Baptist, a Mason and a member of the Newcomen So¬ 
ciety. Mr. Malone was born in Dothan, January 28, 1896, the 
son of George Holcomb and Florence Robert (Davis) Malone, 
and grandson of George Y. and Tabitha Eleanor (Wallace) 
Malone, of Pike County, and of Captain John T. and Clarkie 
(Wilson) Davis, of Columbia. Both grandparents served in the 
War Between the States. 

Representative Malone was educated at the Dothan City 
schools, at Sewanee Military Academy, the University of Ala¬ 
bama, and at Harvard, graduating at the latter institution in 
the school of business administration. He was a member of 
the Dothan City Council, in 1923-24; was a Trustee of Judson 
College; member of the Board of Trustees of the Atlanta and St. 
Andrew's Bay Railroad; Executive Committee, Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce and past President of Alabama Bankers 
Association. He served in World War I, and was discharged as 
a First Lieutenant, Field Artillery. He was married February 
22, 1933, to Alice Mae, daughter of Charles H. and Alice (Bush) 
Dee. They are the parents of two children: Roberta Louise 
and Wallace Davis. 



“VICKSBURG” 


An address by Wallace D. Malone before the State Convention of the 
United Daughters of Confederacy, Dothan, Alabama, October 13, 1948. 

Optimism filled Southern hearts when the dogwoods began 
to bloom in 1863. All eyes were confidently on General Lee, 
brilliantly victorious in Virginia. The Federals were still mourn¬ 
ing their disaster of the previous December, calling it “The 
horror of Fredericksburg.” That unmatchable pair of strate¬ 
gists, Lee and Jackson—clad in their moral and mental armor 
and backed by the bravest of the brave, seemed now invincible. 
“Marse Robert” was on the move—heading .North! The peace 
party of the North was voluble—“Let them go! Stop the war. 
Let them go in peace!” The crafty—if kindly—Lincoln seemed 
to have lost his cunning and was fearfully subordinating aggres¬ 
sive strategy to his almost insane desire to protect Washington. 
He was changing generals almost every month. Lee noting this, 
planned accordingly. At Chancellorsville, the first week in May, 
the outnumbered Gray—largely through Jackson’s slashing flank 
attack, had disastrously defeated the Blue. Almost a rout! On 
the sea, Raphael Semmes and his “Alabama” were on the loose— 
sinking or capturing a Yankee merchantman almost every day— 
but not without warning. The British Government was co¬ 
operative. Their intervention on the Southern side seemed 
possible, for cotton was now scarce at the Lancastershire mills, 
and there was severe unemployment in the Islands. Her com¬ 
merce was Britain’s life blood. More than once had she fought 
to keep it. There would be diplomatic recognition , at least! 

In the West, two rather unknown Brigadier Generals, one 
rumored to be an alcoholic, had both dismally failed in ad¬ 
vances towards Vicksburg from their Memphis base. One was 
named Ulysses S. Grant, the other W. T. Sherman. The former 
had, the year before, been abruptly relieved of his command, with 
rumored disgrace. Mr. Lincoln, his sponsor, had him rein¬ 
stated. 

General Joseph E. Johnston, hero of Bull Run, now largely 
recovered from his severe wounds at Fair Oaks, Virginia, the 
previous May, had just been given over-all command of the 
Confederate armies in the West, including the Vicksburg Gar¬ 
rison. “Old Joe” would show these two upstarts—Grant and 
Sherman—a thing or two! 
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Yes, the Stars and Bars were flying high that Spring. 

Lee's advance was knocking some sense, about the South, 
into the Yankees' heads. They had even relieved that scoundrel, 
Butler, from his command of the Federal troops at New Or¬ 
leans, which city had been captured by Farragut in May, '62. 
The North itself was nauseated by his brutality (though Lin¬ 
coln was later to honor him again)—nauseated by his order 
to the people of that city, which I quote, “If any New Orleans 
woman should insult or show contempt for any officer or soldier 
of the United States she shall be held liable to be treated as a 
woman of the town, plying her avocation." This was too much, 
even for the Yankees. 

On the economic front, the blockade of Southern ports had 
been rather ineffective. For instance, at Charleston one Rhett 
Butler, with his associates, had run that blockade freely during 
the winter of '62. Cotton was getting through. Munitions were 
coming back overseas—some came around through Mexico by 
Vicksburg's railroad to the West. Confederate money was near 
par. Very little of the deep South had been invaded or had 
even seen Yankee troops. Life went on—with not too many in¬ 
conveniences. In most sections food was adequate, the weather 
had been good in '62. The very young and the very old, to¬ 
gether with the slaves on the larger plantations, were making 
a crop. Louisiana and Texas were big sources of supply for 
Lee's armies in the East, largely as to cattle and grain. It went 
by rail and ferry through Vicksburg on to Georgia and Vir¬ 
ginia. Up North the factories had not yet been long enough 
converted to war uses to be able to abundantly arm the Union. 
There, the cost of hiring substitutes for army service was sky¬ 
rocketing. In Atlanta, Scarlett O'Hara, recently widowed, was 
flirting with Rhett Butler but thinking of Ashley Wilkes, in the 
Virginia Army. 

Protected almost on three sides, West, South and North, by a 
double bend of the Mississippi and by Black Creek, Vicksburg 
was considered impregnable. It could only be approached from 
the East. There was dancing there and at Natchez; and singing 
on the levee. 

This was the situation, as the average Southerner saw it, 
on May 9, 1863. 
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The very next day a cloud passed over the face of the 
Southern sun. Stonewall Jackson, having been accidentally 
wounded by his own men the night after Chancellorsville, died 
on May 10th. Was it an omen? Well, we still had that “peerless 
one”—Robert E. Lee, who, having thereby lost his military 
right arm, immediately reorganized his army. He formed three 
corps, putting each under the command of one of his best Lieu¬ 
tenants—Longstreet, Ewell and A. P. Hill! The march to the 
North was continued. Crossing Maryland a short distance West 
of Washington, Lee drove on into Pennsylvania. 'Carrying the 
war to the Yankees”—but he sternly forbade his soldiers to 
loot, pillage, or molest, upon pain of instant court martial. 
What a contrast with the callous Sherman, in Georgia the next 
year ! A full hundred miles his army marched—towards Penn¬ 
sylvania's capitol. He now approached Gettysburg more than 
seventy miles due North of Washington, outflanking both the 
capitol and Baltimore. Mr. Lincoln and the other politicians 
were frantic—demanding that the Northern generals keep their 
forces close to Washington regardless of sound strategy. 

So, Jackson's death was taken in stride. Though he would 
be sorely missed a few weeks later. 

The determined Grant was still stalking Vicksburg, hanging 
around its possible approaches—hatching a brilliant gamble to 
take it. President Davis, Lee, and the entire High Command 
at Richmond realized what Vicksburg meant. A prime reason 
for Lee's bold invasion of the North was to divert troops and 
supplies from Grant on the Mississippi. 

Let us pause here and take a look at the larger strategy. 
At the outset of the war the Union high command adopted three 
main objectives: The capture of Richmond; control of the Mis¬ 
sissippi; and the blockade of Southern parts: none of which 
had been accomplished by the early spring of '63. Control of 
the Mississippi would divide the South, shut off all aid from 
the West, including the supplies imported through Mexico. It 
would open up the Middlewest to foreign commerce through New 
Orleans. Rivers were much more important then than now. 
Vicksburg was also astride the only Southern railway to the 
West. While it is true that the Union now had control of the 
Big River down to a short distance below Memphis in the North 
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and to a point one hundred miles above New Orleans in the 
South, the Vicksburg bridgehead controlled a two hundred mile 
gap in the Federal line. 

In late '62 the untimely death of Albert Sidney Johnston 
at the vicious Battle of Shiloh and the failure of his imme¬ 
diate successor, General Bragg, to take advantage that night 
of Grant’s confusion, had permitted Grant’s army to escape 
with his army and turning a Southern victory into a stalemate. 
The South could not afford stalemates. Time was not on our 
side during that war. This was the same army which Grant 
was now using against Vicksburg. His bases were Memphis 
and Corinth. By November, ’62, Grant had 45,000 men with 
him. In that month he began an overland march down the 
railroad toward Granada and Vicksburg. Confederate General 
Van Dorn’s cavalry destroyed Grant’s supply base at Holly 
Springs, forcing him back to Memphis. Not discouraged, Grant 
now with 60,000 men, placed one-half of them under Sherman 
and sent them directly down the river escorted by Federal 
gunboats. With the other one-half he again marched down into 
Mississippi. And once more, Van Dorn cut his supply line. Back 
to Memphis he went! In the meantime, Sherman—not knowing 
Grant had retreated, had landed his troops at Chickasaw Bayou 
a few miles North of Vicksburg. He was severely repulsed, with 
a loss of 2,000 men, and forced to retreat up river. A double 
failure. 

But the tenacious Grant conceived a new plan. Had it failed, 
as it should have done, he would have been retired in disgrace. 
Upon what a fine edge does the balance of the scales sometimes 
turn—between failure and success! 

By February Grant had most of his army on board Union 
Transports and steamed down the Mississippi, joining Sherman 
at a point 20 miles Northwest of Vicksburg. 

From here Grant made several ineffectual attempts on the 
city. He tried to cut a canal through the peninsula West of 
Vicksburg, to by-pass that city entirely. He tried to get to 
the East bank, North of the city, through some bayous from 
the river. All these and two other projects were costly failures, 
consuming nearly two months. 
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Now he tried his last plan—more dangerous than the others. 
He marched his Army on the West side of the River through the 
swamps to a point 30 miles down river on the Louisiana side. 
Forty thousand men with their guns and supplies! What a ter¬ 
rible trip through the mud and water and insects of early 
summer! The Union fleet with other troops and more substan¬ 
tial supplies floated down the river to meet him—getting past 
the batteries on the bluff at night—strange to say, with few 
casualties. Sherman was left up river, making a feigned attack 
as a diversion. Assisted by gunboats, Grant crossed the river 
near Grand Gulf and captured Fort Gibson, which was lightly 
held. The Confederates at Vicksburg evidently were confused 
by Sherman at the North, or else they didn’t know that Grant 
had his main army with him. Otherwise how easily could he 
have been attacked as he was crossing that wide stream. 

And now Grant completed what is one of the most daring 
maneuvers in military history. Brilliant only because it suc¬ 
ceeded. Loading in wagons, only five days’ supply of food and 
munitions, he cut aloose from his supply base on the river and 
marched out, on his own, into a strange and hostile country. 
This was early May and he had 43,000 men with him. He headed 
towards Jackson, the capitol, thirty miles east of Vicksburg. 
From that direction lay the only feasible approach to his goal. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the picture. The troops 
at Vicksburg were under the personal command of Lt. General 
J. C. Pemberton. Pemberton was a Northerner, born in Phila¬ 
delphia. He was a regular army officer and he had served in 
the Mexican War, where he knew Grant and Jefferson Davis. 
He had married a Virginia girl and had a family. When the 
Civil War broke Captain Pemberton was stationed in Minnesota 
with troops. He was immediately ordered to Washington. Upon 
reaching there he resigned his commission although General of 
the United States Armies, Winfield Scott, himself, attempted 
to dissuade him and offering a colonelcy in the Union Army. 
Pemberton declined. He went to Richmond, where he was made 
a Major in the Army of Virginia; a few days later going into 
the Confederate Army as a Lt. Colonel. He was a friend of 
President Davis and was rapidly promoted. After having built 
some forts near Charleston which later held out longer than any 
Southern strongpoints, he was transferred to Mississippi in 1862 
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as a Lt. General. President Davis had told him to hold Vicks¬ 
burg at all costs. Pemberton had never commanded any troops 
in action. Davis was severely criticized by some for his attach¬ 
ment to Pemberton—largely on account of Pemberton's North¬ 
ern background. Yet, there does not seem to be the slightest 
doubt that the General was truly loyal to the South. 

Let us visualize the situation as of the second week in May. 
General Johnston in the East as we have seen had just been 
named to the Supreme Command of all Confederate forces in 
the West, including Mississippi. He is hurrying, still somewhat 
weak from his wounds, almost alone—to Jackson, to personally 
take command of the reinforcements for Vicksburg. At Jackson 
he finds only a meager force, less than 15,000 men. He wires 
Pemberton to come out and attack Grant in his rear as Grant 
marches towards Jackson. But Pemberton has a message from 
President Davis to hold Vicksburg. He construes it literally. 
He does nothing. Johnston's orders are not obeyed. Grant 
meets Johnston's small contingent at Raymond, just a few miles 
West of Jackson—overwhelms and pushes him back into the city. 
The next day Grant captures Jackson and burns it. Johnston 
retreats to the North. Grant then turns around and heads 
straight for Vicksburg. Johnston, who has now regrouped his 
men, sees the necessity to consolidate forces and to attack Grant. 
He wires Pemberton as follows: “Instead of losing both place 
and troops, we must, if possible, save the troops. If not too late, 
evacuate Vicksburg and its dependencies and march to the 
Northeast ." Pemberton does nothing for a few days and then, 
on May 12th, he marches out—but the Southeast. He hopes to 
cut Grant's supply line, but Alas! he finds that Grant has no 
supply line to cut. He is living off the country! On May 16th 
Grant attacks Pemberton successfully at Champion Hill and 
the next day at Black Creek. On May 18th Pemberton retreats 
to the defenses he has prepared at Vicksburg. The siege begins. 
Grant holds Johnston off with" a part of his army and invests 
the city on a sixteen mile arc, touching the Mississippi both 
above and below the city. He can now get supplies down the 
Mississippi from Memphis at a landing on the Yazoo, a tributary. 

But Grant and his soldiers don't want a long siege, so they 
attack the center of the defensive line. They are savagely re¬ 
pulsed, with a loss of 3,199 men. Three days later they renew 
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the attack, and are again hurled back! A telegram comes from 
Secretary of War Seddon to Johnston: “The eyes and hopes 
of the whole Confederacy are upon you, with full confidence 
that you will act, and with the sentiment that it was better to 
fail, nobly daring, than through prudence, even, to be inactive.” 
By this time Johnston has accumulated 24,000 men and some 
cavalry, yet, for some reason, he does not attack, doubtless 
waiting for Pemberton to move. The eyes of the entire nation, 
yes, of the world, are turned to Vicksburg! Grant now has 
80,000 men with abundant munitions and supplies. He has free 
access to the river to North and to South. 

His attacks having failed, Grant decides upon a straight- 
out siege and starvation of the defenders. By June 15 Pember¬ 
ton can put only 18,000 ablebodied effective troops in his lines 
around the city. Day after day and night after night shells 
fall into the streets. Now comes hunger, sickness, and contin¬ 
uous duty in the trenches, in the burning sun and drenching 
rain, in the damp fogs and heavy dews, without sleep and almost 
without hope. By the last of June the effective Confederate 
combat troops are down to 8,000. The rest are either dead or 
too weak to fight. The Union forces now have grown to 100,000, 
superbly armed—yet they dare not attack! Hunger and horror 
walk the streets with the citizens. The finest homes are turned 
into hospitals. Constantly the cannons roar. For days and 
nights those in the trenches have no relief except to snatch a 
little sleep, where they are. Pemberton still holds out! On the 
river bank is a high bluff facing West. The hungry and terri¬ 
fied people dig hundreds of caves in this bluff. When a bom¬ 
bardment begins they “scurry like rats” to their holes. There 
is now practically no food nor medicine, the Federals preventing 
any traffic across the river. All chickens and other domestic 
animals having been eaten, including some horses—Mule meat 
is the only thing left. Now is sensed the ancient fear for women, 
at the sack of a city. 

To your imagination I leave the horrors experienced by the 
civilians—men, women and children—from whom no complaint 
was ever recorded. 

The entire Confederacy now knows what Vicksburg means. 
Surely relief will come! Where is Johnston? All eyes are 
strained to the East. Bragg has an army! But Bragg has his 
hands full North of Chattanooga. No relief appears. Grant 
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is further reinforced. He attacks again but is again viciously 
repulsed. 

By June 28th all hope has vanished. A petition from some 
of his men is presented to General Pemberton, and I quote: 
“Our rations have been cut to one biscuit and a small piece of 
bacon per day, not enough to keep soul and body together, much 
less to continue the physical hardships. If you can't feed us 
you had better surrender us, horrible as the idea is." By the* 
first of July Pemberton knows he cannot repel another assault 
with his emaciated troops. He discusses with his staff whether 
to surrender or endeavor to cut his way out. His division com¬ 
manders are unanimous. So, on the 47th day of the seige white 
flags are raised and he sends the following message to Grant: 
“I have the honor to propose an armistice to arrange terms of 
capitulation. I make this proposition to save the further effu¬ 
sion of blood, though I feel myself fully able to maintain my 
position for an indefinite period." Grant replies by demanding 
unconditional surrender—no armistice necessary—as there are 
no terms. But he adds, “Men who have shown so much endur¬ 
ance and courage as those now in Vicksburg will always chal¬ 
lenge the respect of an adversary." After a parley, however, 
Grant, always generous in victory, recedes from his “uncondi¬ 
tional" stand and agrees to let the defeated garrison be paroled 
on their honor, laying down their arms. (Can you imagine 
anything like that in modern war?) The men, except the higher 
officers, to take the oath not to fight again. There is bitter¬ 
ness through tears. On that fatal July 4, 1863,—the next day 
after Gettysburg—30,200 soldiers, 180 pieces of artillery, and 
30,000 rifles are surrendered,—many Alabamians among them. 
In and around Vicksburg 10,000 Confederates have died. There 
are 6,600 in hospitals now. The Union has lost almost exactly 
the same number. The Southern soldiers start walking down 
the lonesome road. 

Should Johnston have attacked, even though hopeless? It 
is not for us to say. Who knows, unless one had been there in 
person. Though brave, he was a man of caution. The next year, 
North of Atlanta, his cautious policy, according to Margaret 
Mitchell, was wearing Sherman down ,until “Old Joe" was re¬ 
placed by Hood—called a “fighter"—who immediately lost At¬ 
lanta. Who knows? Now, as to Pemberton! Should he have 
attacked Grant, while he was crossing the river at Grand Gulf? 
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When Grant first started to Jackson, his rear exposed, was he 
not extremely vulnerable to a force almost his own size based 
on Vicksburg? Later, should Pemberton have obeyed Johnston 
instead of Jefferson Davis? Should Davis, at Richmond, have 
interfered? At the last why did he turn South instead of meet¬ 
ing Johnston in the Northeast, as ordered? Why was there 
only about 40 days' food supply in the city? Who knows? And 
what does it matter now ? They were every one heroes who 
risked and often gave their all for the cause! What does count 
is the unmatchable bravery and courage of the South and its 
troops. Outstanding above all differences. of opinion of the 
Confederate leadership are two facts: (1) Never was General 
Lee’s ability nor character questioned. (2) Never was the cour¬ 
age of the common Southern soldier impeached. Fighting for 
slavery? No! Not one in five—yes, not even one in ten, owned 
slaves or expected to do so. These men were fighting for their 
freedom. States’ Rights was the only way they know to pro¬ 
tect it. 

General Johnston now retires towards Chattanooga. He is 
to fight Sherman all the way to Atlanta next year. Pemberton 
resigns his Lt. Generalship and is given a minor position in the 
Ordnance Department, CSA. Grant is now the hero of the 
Union. Lincoln’s confidence seems justified. William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, surveying the destruction in the city, found some 
ideas for Georgia next year. “War is Hell” “Live off the 
country.” “What you can’t use, destroy.” “War is Hell,” “De¬ 
populate Atlanta.” “Loot Savannah.” “Burn Columbia.” “War 
is Hell.” “Let terror be a weapon.” “War is Hell.” “War is 
Hell.” 


From that day until 1946, July 4th was never celebrated 
in Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

On July3rd Pickett had made his gallant, but futile, charge 
at Gettysburg, entirely unsupported. Someone—not Lee—had 
blundered. Oh, had Stonewall Jackson been at Gettysburg on 
that fatal day. Lee wiped his tired brow, and now begins his 
masterful retreat to his beloved Virginia, without one word of 
recrimination for those generals whose tardy negligence had 
doubtless caused him to lose that battle. Not a young man when 
the war started, he is now nearly 60. He has aged in those three 
years. 
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By the South, two mortal blows have been received. That 
at Vicksburg is to the heart, though that strong heart—sus¬ 
tained almost solely by the spirit, will continue to beat, with 
occasional rallies—each one weaker—for two more terrible 
years, while the body is dying. 

Back of brave smiles, a gnawing doubt persists in the minds 
of the well-informed. Can we fight the whole world ? Imported 
hired mercenaries, mostly Irish, are pouring into New York. 
Perhaps some, with a gift of prophecy, now see the years of 
reconstruction and frustration which are to be the lot of the 
Cotton States. Perhaps some foresee the South in an economic 
vise, remaining oppressed, for 50 years—a longer period of time 
than any conquered peoples in modern history. No Marshall 
Recovery Plan here! Exactly the reverse. Frustrated, and with 
its modern scalawags, often working at cross purposes. Through 
sentiment, tied hand and foot to the name of one party, there¬ 
fore, to be ignored by both parties. So to remain even after 
that one party shall have deserted its principles to bid for the 
votes of minority groups hostile to Southern concepts and ideals. 
So to cling until the shame of Philadelphia—1948—brought a 
rude awakening. 

And worst of all, though highly respected—to be generally 
misunderstood. To be misunderstood, though furnishing na¬ 
tional leaders of character and brains in all fields of endeavor, 
out of all proportion to its size and population. Misunderstood 
in spite of Henry Grady, of Thomas Dixon, Claude Bowers, and 
others. Yes, later in spite of Thurmond of South Carolina and 
Fielding Wright of Mississippi, both going courageously to prob¬ 
able defeat in order to present the South's cause to this nation 
and to the world—supported bravely by Alabama's own J. T. 
Graves and Frank Dixon. Misunderstood, yes, but fully under¬ 
standing! Understanding the necessity for keeping its Cau- 
casion blood pure—and able, for instance to more fully under¬ 
stand and appreciate the overtones of Winston Churchill's spirit 
more than any other part of the nation. Understanding that 
its sons and daughters must preserve its ideals—as you women 
here are doing; handing them down to future generations— 
glorifying the spirit; knowing man cannot live by bread alone! 


Vicksburg's reverberations are felt far and near. In Wash¬ 
ington, Mr. Lincoln—to be later cannonized—calculates the effect 
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of these victories upon the 1864 Presidential campaign. The 
Confederate agents in Canada avoid mention of Vicksburg. The 
unemployed cotton mill workers in England take hope. A cer¬ 
tain coolness is apparent toward Southern representatives in 
London. In Egypt the price of cotton tumbles. The Australian 
wool growers wonder if they should continue to increase their 
flocks. The Confederate dollar takes a nose dive. Reverbera¬ 
tions ! The bottom falls out of the cattle market in San Antonio. 
In Mexico the French begin to doubt the wisdom of their viola¬ 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. Up North, greedy eyes look to¬ 
wards the carpetbags in the clothes closet. The abolitionists, 
hunched over their Boston tea cups, increase their fanatical 
mouthings. The Yankee soldiers see and covet the jewelry and 
the imported furniture in the Delta mansions. Only the faith¬ 
ful slaves remain unchanged, as they continue their devotion 
to their masters’ families. (There was no single recorded case 
of violence towards any white woman by the negroes in the 
South during that whole four years.) Not until the carpetbag¬ 
gers came, and their modern successors. The most provident, 
at home, think of a place to hide their silver*and of some con¬ 
venient swamp to send their livestock. At night all gather closer 
around the hearthstone. The family Bible is often open. Up in 
Virginia the footsore Captain of Company F, 15th Alabama 
Infantry, from Pike County comes upon one of his men—a native 
of Brundidge, sitting under a tree crying. There is an open 
box in his hands. In that box are seven sweet potatoes. “This 
is from home, Cap’n. They sent me some ’taters. That’s all 
they had to send.” Yes, a blow has been struck to the heart. 
The South is now itself a Vicksburg, invested on all sides. A 
creeping paralysis with fever sets in. A fever that will burn 
away what was in some respects the finest civilization the world 
had known up to that time—perhaps since. Vicksburg has 
fallen; The Confederacy is cut in two. It is the beginning of 
the end. 

Is it? No! a thousand times, No! Only the material part 
is gone. The bright spirit still lives! So here’s to you—Daugh¬ 
ters of the Confederacy—here’s to you—who are preserving its 
traditions, nourishing its principles—preserving and nourishing 
—because they are old?—No—Oh—No! ’Tis because they are 

RIGHT. 

The Sons of the South salute you! 
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ALABAMA MEMORIALS AT VICKSBURG 
By Kathleen Daugette Carson 

Chairman Special Committee 


Since its organization in Montgomery, Alabama, April 18, 
1897, the Alabama Division United Daughters of the Confed¬ 
eracy has established countless memorials to the heroes who 
gave their fortunes, homes, and lives in defense of their beloved 
Southland. Perhaps the largest undertaking thus far, and one 
most desired by the people of Alabama, will soon be as a cher¬ 
ished dream come true. Significant and fine pieces of bronze 
statuary in the Vicksburg National Military Park, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, will be a reminder to the world of Alabama’s grati¬ 
tude and undying love for her sons who participated in the 
tragic Siege of Vicksburg. 

The following excerpt is from an article which appeared in 
the May, 1946 U. D. C. Magazine, written by James R. Mc- 

Conaghie, Superintendent of the Vicksburg National Military 
Park: 


“Since ancient times men have memorialized the climactic 
moments of history by enshrining their physical setting. This 
custom is deeply intertwined with the folklore of the human race. 
Preservation of the places associated with great personalities 
and great events not only creates reverence for the past, but 
inspires succeeding generations with patriotism and spiritual 
union. The United States of America, though a comparatively 
young nation, has an inspiring array of historic shrines, places 
where its people suffered and sacrificed to build an enduring 

nation. One of the most poignant and memorable of these is 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

“On February 21, 1899 President McKinley signed a Bill 
which authorized the establishment of Vicksburg National Mili¬ 
tary Park, the site of the decisive battle of the western campaign 
during the War Between the States. Its tragic significance is 
aptly expressed in an inscription on one of its commemorative 
structures: ‘Here brothers fought for their principles. Here 
heroes died for their country. And a united people will forever 
cherish the legacy of their manhood.’ 
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“Strategically located on high bluffs that command a great 
bend of the Mississippi river, Vicksburg, early in 1863, became 
the storm center of the western campaign. The epic struggle 
for the possession of the city has become a classic problem of 
military strategy. . . . Conquest of the Mississippi by the Union 
armies would provide the North with a much needed outlet to 
the sea; the Confederacy would be effectively divided, and the 
primary source of food and supplies to the Confederacy would be 
cut off. Should this objective be accomplished, a mortal blow 
would be dealt the South.” 

Comments in the daily newspaper, The Vicksburg Citizen , 
tell of the desperate circumstances to which the people of the 
city and its defenders were reduced before surrender came on 
July 4, 1863. In one column of this paper, dated July 2, 1863, 
is the following: “We are indebted to Major Gillespie for a 
steak of Confederate beef, alias meat. We have tried it, and 
can assure our friends that if it is rendered necessary, they 
need have no scruples at eating the meat. It is sweet, savory 
and tender, and so long as we have a mule left, we are satisfied 
our soldiers will be content to subsist on it.” In the right hand 
column of the same newspaper is an article on Vicksburg and 
General Ulysses S. Grant, probably written by J. M. Swords, 
proprietor, is one of derision for General Grant. It says: “The 
great Ulysses . . . has expressed his intentions of dining in 
Vicksburg on Sunday next and celebrating the Fourth of July 
by a grand dinner, and so forth. . . . Ulysses must get into the 
city before he dines in it. The way to cook a rabbit is first to 
catch the rabbit, etc.” At the bottom of the same column is 
another story, dated July 4, 1863, which continues: “Two days 
bring about great changes. The banner of the Union floats over 
Vicksburg. General Grant has caught the rabbit, he has dined 
in Vicksburg, and he did bring his dinner with him. . . . The 
daily newspaper, The Citizen , lives to see it. For the last time it 
appears on wallpaper. . . . This is the last wallpaper Citizen, and 
is, excepting this note, from the types as we Yankee printers 
found them. Copies will be available in years to come as a 
curiosity.” 

The Vicksburg National Military Park comprises 1323 acres 
possessing rare historic and scenic interest. There are 15Q8 
memorials, monuments and markers in the park, and the 
trenches, fortification and earthworks are still clearly dW-ern- 
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ible. The most important center of the defense line was manned 
by Alabama troops, under the commands of Major General John 
H. Forney and Major General C. L. Stevenson. Imposing me¬ 
morials to their troops who fought against the Alabamians have 
been erected by the States of Iowa, Indiana and Minnesota. 

Through the sponsorship of the Alabama Division U. D. C. 
the State of Alabama appropriated $150,000.00 to establish a 
fitting memorial to her sons. The appropriation was obtained 
from the surplus in the Confederate Pension Fund, which fund 
was provided by a one mill ad valorem tax, passed by the Legis¬ 
lature of 1899, for the specific purpose of paying pensions, and 
caring for Confederate soldiers, sailors, and their wives. During 
the administration of Governor Bibb Graves a part of the sur¬ 
plus of this Confederate earmarked fund was made available for 
Public Welfare. In a letter to the Chairman of the Vicksburg 
Committee, dated August 5, 1949, Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Wm. M. Beck, says: “I am sure you would like to 
know the House, today, restored a sufficient amount of money to 
the Department of Public Welfare to take care of the money 
which was appropriated to the Vicksburg Monument.” 

On May 3, 1949, when the Legislature convened, House Bill 
No. 1 was introduced in the House by Representatives G. M. 
Taylor, Prattville, John H. Pinson, Geiger, and John W. Inzer, 
Jr., Gadsden, as sponsors. On June 21, Mr. Pinson made a 
memorable address on the floor of the House of Representatives 
in support of the bill. Sponsors of the bill in the upper chamber 
were Senators Albert Boutwell, Birmingham, George P. Quarles, 
Selma, and Silas D. Cater, Montgomery. Senator Preston C. 
Clayton offered an amendment to the original bill, which had 
by that time become designated by its opponents as The Tomb¬ 
stone Bill. Members of the U. D. C. effectively steered and fol¬ 
lowed it through various committees and channels until it reached 
the office of Governor James E. Folsom on July 19, 1949, and 
he signed into law, Legislative Act No. 253. 

In the Vicksburg National Park the State Memorial will be 
placed on the designated Alabama Circle on South Confederate 
Avenue. Extensive landscaping and beautification of the spot 
has been in progress for months, while the magnificent group of 
bronze statuary is being completed in New York City. We are 
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indebted to the sculptor, Mr. Steffen Thomas, for his interpreta¬ 
tion of the memorial as follows: 

“This flag is the spirit of Alabama which never fell, being 
upheld and defended by men and women alike. The woman rep¬ 
resents the womanhood of Alabama who stood ever ready to give 
comfort spiritually as well as physically—who maintained the 
homes, and with her courage supported the courage of her men, 
and with her inspiration kept forever high the spirit of Alabama 
against all odds—who even long after the war staunchly nur¬ 
tured the flame that was the beautiful life and ideal of the 
South—and through the endurance of physical hardships and the 
cloudiness of long years has not let it die even to this day—this 
woman is Alabama herself. 

“These men are the heroes who, with the last vestige of 
physical strength and moral courage, took a death stand in de¬ 
fense of their Southern ideals, their homes, the womanhood, and 
the spirit of Alabama.” 

In addition to the memorial provided by State funds, the 
Alabama Division U. D. C. is, after many years of work, going 
to realize an appropriate memorial to Major General John H. 
Forney, one of the greatest heroes of the Vicksburg Campaign. 
He commanded the Second District of Vicksburg before and dur¬ 
ing the Siege. A number of private contributions have now 
assured the completion of the memorial, a beautiful heroic bronze 
statue on a granite base. It is being finished in New York by 
Steffen Thomas as sculptor. Members of the Alabama Division 
have been contributing to a fund for a memorial to General 
Forney since 1938. 

Soon after the establishment of the Park, Captain Wm. T. 
Rigby, Chairman of the Vicksburg National Park Commission, 
informed Miss Mary Forney that the United States Government 
proposed to honor General Forney by reserving space in the 
park for his statue. His letter reads in part: “No General of 
the two armies, Union and Confederate, that contended on this 
battlefield, is more deserving of a statue than your father. . . . 
Your distinguished father, Major General John H. Forney, com¬ 
manded the Division of the Confederate army under Lieut. Gen¬ 
eral John C. Pemberton, that can fairly be said to have borne 
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the brunt of the assaults and the siege operations of the Union 
Army. The park work will be sadly incomplete and unfinished 
until his statue has been placed therein, at the commanding site 

just in rear of the center of the line of his Division, that has 
been reserved for it. 

“In this connection, I desire to call attention to the fact 
at of the total casualties (3172), in the five commands of 
General Pemberton’s Army engaged in the defense, (four Divi¬ 
sions and Waul’s Texas Legion), more than one-third, (1120) 
were in Forney’s Division. His personal gallantry, and the good 
conduct of his Division, during the defense of Vicksburg in the 
trying days of 1863, made the selection of General Forney as one 
of the heroes to be distinctively honored in this National Mili¬ 
tary Park, and now appeal convincingly to every lover of his 
whole country for recognition and perpetual remembrance. A 
fine statue of the General in this National Military Park is the 
best possible recognition of the valor of the men, and the ability 
of the Commander of the Division, that can be made.” 

Individual memorials to Alabamians in the Vicksburg Park 
are as follows: A bust of Brig. General E. D. Tracy, which was 
fiv -f ar ? -*- 1 , 1913 at a cost of $555.00 for the bust, and 

j f ° r pec * estal - T h e sculptor was Solon H. Borglum 
and the cost was paid from the park appropriation; a relief 
portrait of Major Samuel H. Lockett, erected March 1 1910 at 
a cost of $400.00. The sculptor was T. A. R. Kitson,’ and the 
cost was paid from the park appropriation; a bust of Col. (Gen.) 
Isham W. Garrott, which was erected in 1909 by his sons. Wil¬ 
liam Couper was the sculptor; one thousand dollars which had 
been set aside from the park appropriation for the Forney 
memorial was returned to the U. S. Treasury in 1921 The regu 
lation which provided the fund required this to be done in the 
event it was not used in a reasonable length of time. 

TT r^ 65 ' L ®y iS Sewa11 ’ of Mobile, served the Alabama Division 

1 ftrrf S , cha rman of the Vicksburg Committee from 1934 to 
!942. To her is due full credit for having raised the funds 

which were used to defray necessary expenses of the Committee 

Z?T ia £ ng the State Le e isla ^e with the undertaking in 

f Tu ^ MrS ' Jess . e Roberts Montgomery became Chairman 
of the Committee in 1942. She was successful in having ap¬ 
proved as a PWA project an heroic statue of Major General 
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John H. Forney. Because of a shortage of vital materials dur¬ 
ing World War II the statue was never completed. The appoint¬ 
ment of the present Committee was made in 1947 by Mrs. John 
Privett of Birmingham, President of the Alabama Division 
U. D. C. 

The Special Vicksburg Committee, in conjunction with a 
Committee of the State Legislature, is making elaborate plans 
for the dedication at a date to be announced later. It will prob¬ 
ably be early summer before the work is complete. The Special 
Committee was appointed for the purpose of working with the 
State Building Commission. All details connected with the exe¬ 
cution of the State Memorial have to be approved by this Com¬ 
mittee. The Executive Board of the Alabama Division U. D. C. 
approved on October 25, 1950, the plans, specifications, and 
sketch model of the General John H. Forney statute. Members 
of the Special Vicksburg Committee are Mrs. Bibb Graves, Mrs. 
Marie Bankhead Owen, Mrs. Pickett C. Smith, Honorable John 
Pinson, Mrs. Joe E. Cooper, Mrs. Eugene Thames, Mrs. John 
B. Privett, Co-Chairman, and Mrs. W. C. Carson, Chairman. 

The entire Committee is listed below. It was through co¬ 
operation and work of this Committee that the Vicksburg under¬ 
taking will eventually come to a successful conclusion. 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOHN H. FORNEY 
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THE LIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL JOHN H. FORNEY 

Written by His Daughter 

Annie Forney Daugette 

“The memory of a great name and the inheritance of a 
great example is the legacy of heroes.” Such a legacy was left 
to John Horace Forney whose life was heroic from childhood. 
To be a soldier was his dream, and as he grew it became his ideal. 

Concerning his ancestry I shall begin with Jacob Forney I, 
a French Huguenot. Brander Matthews, one of the foremost 
writers in the field of American literature says: 

“This French Protestant stock is considered the ablest 
and sturdiest of all the many which have mingled to make 
the modern American.” 

When Jacob I, was a baby his father fled with him from 
France at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, preferring self- 
expatriation to the renunciation of his religious beliefs. He set¬ 
tled in Alsace on the Rhine where freedom of worship and 
opinion were tolerated. Here the father died leaving the little 
boy an orphan at the age of four. At the age of fourteen he left 
Alsace and went to Amsterdam. While he was there he became 
interested in the glowing accounts from across the Atlantic about 
the New World, and allured with the prospect of enjoying still 
greater political and religious liberties, he sailed for America on 
the first ship having that destination. When the good old vessel 
“Friendship” landed in Philadelphia in 1739, Jacob Forney I, 
a sturdy youth of eighteen, set foot on a new world leaving the 
old behind—with his Huguenot blood to steer him straight and 
his Dutch environment for thrift—he soon made good. Soon 
after maturity he returned to Germany to procure a small 
legacy. After adjusting his affairs and finding it no longer 
home, he again embarked for America on a vessel bringing over 
many emigrants from the Canton of Berne in Switzerland. 

Among this number was a blithesome, rosy cheeked damsel, 
buoyant with the charms of youth, who attracted young Forney. 
The lad became ill, the maiden nursed him, and a mutual at¬ 
tachment, silently but surely, was formed between those two 
youthful hearts, so congenial in feeling and filled with the spirit 
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of adventure. Favorable gales quickly wafted the good ship, 
“Saint Andrews,” safely to the shores of America landing in. 
Philadelphia in 1752, and when these young lovers set foot on 
American soil they had agreed to enter another new world to¬ 
gether. Jacob Forney I, and Maria Bergner were united in 
marriage, and lived two years in the Co-Ca-Lico Creek district, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

Again he listened to alluring tales—this time of Southern 
sunshine and rich but cheap lands of the Yadkin and Catawba, 
and with his bride he joined the tide of emigration, settled in 
Tryon County, North Carolina, and became one of the first 
citizens (1754). The name of Tryon County was later changed 
to Lincoln County. Here he became very well off and influen¬ 
tial. But the road to success was beset with the usual hazards 
of life on an American frontier, and since the first settlers of 
Lincoln County suffered greatly from the attacks of the Chero¬ 
kee Indians he spent most of his time for several years in com¬ 
batting the common enemy. He fought them singly and col¬ 
lectively, escaping their shots so successfully that he was re¬ 
garded by some as “bullet proof.” 


During the Revolutionary War, Forney was a firm and 
zealous Whig. Being too old to bear arms he gave unstintingly 
of his time and means, and his patriotic sentiments were early 
instilled into his rising generation. His three sons, Jacob II, 
Peter, and Abram, rendered valiant service in the struggle for 
American independence. 

When Cornwallis passed through Lincoln County in pursuit 
of Morgan he was stopped in his progress by high water. During 
this time he was conducted by a Tory to Forney’s plantation. 
Here he remained encamped .for three days and four nights. 
Although he was noted for his hospitality, the entertainment of 
Cornwallis and his officers was not enjoyed, as the host and 
hostess were placed in the cellar while the guests partook freely 
of Forney’s stock of cattle, hogs, and other supplies, and found 
and carried with them gold, silver, and jewels, amounting to 170 
pounds sterling, the greater portion of which had been brought 
over from Germany. 
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He spent the declining years of his life in a quiet way look¬ 
ing after his vast fertile lands, and died in 1806 at the age of 
■eighty-five. 

Jacob Forney I’s second son, Peter, was born in Lincoln 
County, North Carolina, April 21, 1756. , He is spoken of in his¬ 
tory as “General Peter Forney of Revolutionary Fame.” After 
the war he turned his attention to the making of iron and 
owned the Visuvius furnace, built in 1788, the first iron works 
in America. In 1783 he married Miss Nancy Abernathy, noted 
for her acts of charity that were the natural outpouring of a 
kind heart. Their home was called “Mount Welcome,” a most 
appropriate one as there the weary traveler was made welcome 
and entertained without “money and without price.” 

The writer’s idea of having history inscribed on tombstones 
is exemplified in a most unusual way on Peter Forney’s tomb¬ 
stone. The inscription reads: 

“To the memory of Gen. Peter Forney who was born 
April 21, 1756, and died February 1, 1834. In public life 
the deceased acquitted himself with reputation as a useful 
and efficient member of Congress and as an elector of the 
people of the United States. He carried out the Republican 
principle on which he acted through life by voting suc¬ 
cessively for Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe and 
General Jackson, and in all relations of private life he 
acquired the love and esteem of all who knew him.” 


Peter Forney’s second son, Jacob III, was the father of 
John H. Forney, the subject of this sketch. Jacob Forney III 
married Miss Sabina Swope Hoke, daughter of Daniel Hoke 
and Barbara Ramshour. 

There was an exodus from Lincolnton, North Carolina, to 
Alabama during the early part of the 19th century. The For¬ 
neys, Hokes, and Abernathys came to Benton County (now Cal¬ 
houn) in 1835. Soon after his arrival Jacob Forney established 
a home and store in the town of Jacksonville and bought a plan¬ 
tation from the Indian princess, Satoah, which bore her name. 
He had five sons and four daughters, three being born after 
the move to Alabama. 
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I shall speak of my father in this sketch as my mother 
always did—'“The General/' 

The General was six years old when the trip through the 
country was made. He was a handsome little brown-eyed boy, 
and became a favorite with all, especially the Indians. One of 
the first families to greet the Forneys was that of Captain 
Charles Hindman, who had been sent by the United States gov¬ 
ernment to remove the Indians from Benton County. Captain 
Hindman's little son, who became General Hindman of the 
C. S. A., was the General's playmate and school fellow, and who 
during the war attempted to reenforce the General's army at 
Vicksburg. 

During his early school days the General was always Cap¬ 
tain of a little company which was drilled by his uncle, John D. 
Hoke, who had belonged to the North Carolina militia. He was 
a boy of sixteen when his two brothers, Peter and Henry, 
marched off to the Mexican war, and he was wild to go with 
them. The father objected and the loving mother grieved, but 
they consented to let him. march with the troops as far as We- 
tumpka thinking this would fag him out. However, when We- 
tumpka was reached he was more eager than ever. His brothers 
sent him back broken-hearted in one of the wagons. At this 
juncture, the father realizing that his heart was set on being a 
soldier, promised that if he would finish school and stand the 
examination he would let him go to West Point. This was done, 
and in 1848 after receiving his appointment he left for the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. His college days 
were the happiest of his life, so carefree living in truth the life 
of a soldier—drilling and dress parades were always a joy. He 
graduated June 19, 1852, as Brevet Second Lieutenant, his com¬ 
mission being signed by Millard Fillmore, President of the 
United States. 

«*».• 

Here follows his career of adventure, romance, and heroism. 

Following graduation he was sent to New Port Barracks, 
Kentucky, with twelve of his classmates, to instruct and drill 
recruits for the army. After a year and a half at this post, he 
was ordered to join the 7th Infantry, Ringold Barracks, Texas. 
Upon reaching Corpus Christi he learned that his regiment 
had gone over land to the Indian Territory to join Bragg's bat- 
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tery of light artillery. In order to reach his regiment in the 
shortest possible time he went by boat along the Gulf Coast up 
the Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers to Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory. 

On August 25, 1855, he was made First Lieutenant in the 
Tenth Regiment of Infantry, his commission being signed by 
Franklin Pierce, President of the United States, and Jefferson 
Davis, Secretary of War. Upon receiving his commission as 
First Lieutenant he was appointed a staff officer to Colonel 
Charles F. Smith on an exploring expedition to Pembine in 
Northern Minnesota. In 1857 he was made commander of the 
Pioneer Corps with General Albert Sidney Johnston in the Utah 
campaign which carried them into New Mexico. These other 
campaigns were satisfying to his inborn yearning for adventure. 
He told many interesting accounts of these expeditions, of the 
extreme cold, of suffering almost to the point of starvation at 
one time, of the killing of a bear which always delighted his 
listeners, particularly little boys. 

In 1860 when he was appointed instructor of military tac¬ 
tics at West Point Military Academy the future seemed bright 
and promising for the young soldier, but it was not long until 
the dark clouds of secession gathered over his beloved South 
and it was evident that Alabama would secede. His loyalty is 
shown in the following letters: 

♦ 

West Point, N. Y. 

Dec. 26th, 1860 

Hon. A. J. Walker ) 

Montgomery, Ala.) 

My dear Sir: 

Judging from all I learn through private, and all such 
public sources of information, which this quiet and secluded 
spot furnishes me, it seems to me beyond a doubt that the 
State of Alabama will in a few days sever her connection 
with the Federal Government. Presuming that this sep¬ 
aration will be final and complete, and being indissolubly 
connected with Alabama in everything which concerns her 
interest and welfare, and believing also that in the new 
position which she is about to assume Alabama may have 
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need for, my professional services—I have concluded to take 
the step indicated by the enclosed document to Governor 
Moore. 

If in your judgment I am wrong, please destroy the 
document. If I am right, and the present is the proper 
moment, may I beg you to hand it to the Governor? 

If I am right and the present is not the right time, 
please keep it, and hand it to the Governor, when in your 
judgment the proper moment arrives. 

You understand that I rely entirely on your judgment, 
and on this I trust. 

I have thought my proper course would be to make a 
clear breast of my allegiance to the United States, by re¬ 
signing my commission in the army, before tendering my 
services to the Governor. I believe, however, the course I 
am pursuing covers the ground. I want the Governor to 
know how I stand; my obj ect is to do what is right and 
honorable and not to produce a public effect. 

In case you conclude to hand my communication to the 
Governor, I request you to use your efforts to obtain a sit¬ 
uation for me in the Army of Alabama to which in your 
judgment my limited experience and qualifications entitle 
me—I prefer the Infantry arm of the Service. 

Hoping that you will excuse the trouble to which the 
requests contained in this letter will place you and with 
my best wishes for yourself and family, I remain 

Your friend, 

John H. Forney. 

West Point, N. Y. 

December 26th, 1860 

His Excellency, A. B. Moore 

Governor of the State of Alabama 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Sir: 

I have the honor to tender my professional services, 
through you, to the State of Alabama. This tender to take 
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effect so soon as my resignation has been accepted*—'Which 
resignation will be tendered by me as soon as the separation 
of Alabama from the Federal Government (in whose service 
I now am) is final and complete, or whenever in your judg¬ 
ment my services may be required “in the State/ 7 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

John H. Forney, 

1st Lt. 10th Inf. 


After his severance with the Federal government promo¬ 
tions for the young officer came in rapid succession: 

January 22, 1861—Colonel of Artillery, Independent State 
of Alabama. A short time later, February 11, 1861, he assumed 
command of the forces in the Pensacola district. This was a time 
of tremendous excitement as state after state was seceding, 
Alabama being the fourth of the original seven whose delegates 
met in Montgomery February 4, 1861, and organizd the Con¬ 
federacy. It was prior to this that Alabama, as an independent 
state, through the responsibility assumed by Governor A. B. 
Moore, took charge of the forts along Mobile Bay and seized the 
United States arsenal at Mount Vernon. 

March 29, 1861—Captain of Artillery in the Army of the 
Confederate States. At the same time he was Inspector General 
with General Bragg. 

June 4, 1861—Colonel ICth Alabama Regiment. This ap¬ 
pointment brought him to his home town of Jacksonville to or¬ 
ganize the regiment. He gathered up his companies, riding on 
horseback, from the surrounding counties. Gadsden, Ashville, 
Talladega, and Cross Plains (Piedmont) gave their best men, 
also Oxford, White Plains, Alexandria, and Choccolocca. His 
two older brothers, Major Peter Forney and Captain William 
Henry Forney, who had gone through the Mexican war, helped 
to drill the companies. Major Peter Forney went through the 
war, was wounded once, having one of his knee caps shot off. 
Captain William H. Forney became a Brigadier General. The 
General's oldest brother, Joseph, was too old for active service 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOHN H. FORNEY 
Commanding Alabama Troops at the Siege of Vicksburg, Mississippi 
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but was in charge of the Confederate Commissary at Jackson¬ 
ville. The youngest brother, George Hoke, whom the General 
brought home from New York on his way South from West 
Point, helped his mother and youngest sister, Maria Eloise (Ida), 
look after the family affairs, as the father, Jacob Forney III, 
had died in 1856. 

However, George enlisted with the last draft, became a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and was Acting Colonel in Loring’s Division 
when he was killed in the Battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 1864. 
He was wrapped in the flag and buried in the trenches by his 
devoted friends. The handkerchief that was placed over his 
face and his gray uniform were brought home to his mother 
by Major Jason Scott, at her request at her death they were 
buried with her. 

When the General was promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General and took command of Wilcox's brigade his brother, Cap¬ 
tain William Henry, was promoted from the rank of Major in 
the 10th Alabama to that of Colonel in the regiment. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the Battle of Gettysburg, and was later 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier General. Shortly after the 
war he was sent to Congress where he remained until his death. 
For eighteen years he rendered valuable service, and was honored 
by Congress by being appointed one of a commission of four 
to make a survey of the Battle Field of Gettysburg after it had 
been designated a national park. 

Douglas Southall Freeman in speaking of Gen. William H. 
Forney says: 

“He was one of four distinguished brothers who held 
commissions in the Confederate Army; one was a Major 
General, one a Brigadier General, one a Lieutenant Colonel 
and one a Major. This record is almost without an equal 
in the annals of the South, rivalling in number of commis¬ 
sioned officers if not in rank the family of Lee, in which 
the father was General and Commander-in-Chief, one son a 
Major General, one a Brigadier General, and the other a 
Captain.” 

The town and surrounding country took great interest in 
the 10th Alabama. The ladies did their bit by making flags 
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and uniforms. There was not much time in which to equip this 
regiment for on July 10, 1861, they received orders to join 
Wilcox’s brigade of Johnston’s army protecting Richmond. On 
their departure Miss Carrie Woodward, later mother of William 
W. Brandon, one of Alabama’s prominent governors, presented 
the regiment with its official flag. This regiment soon became 
known as the Famous 10th Alabama. 

One instance which shows how the officers and men of 
the regiment regarded the General is related by one of the very 
gallant officers, Major W. W. Draper. This article is taken 
from the Confederate Veteran, and is entitled, “How Forney 
Saved the Day at Manasses”: 

“Early in July, 1861, we were sent from our rendezvous 
at Richmond, to Strasburg, Va., where we debarked and 
marched to Winchester to confront McDowell. In line of 
battle, we received orders to make ‘a forced march across 
the Blue Ridge’ to join Beauregard at Bull Run. We were 
green, raw troops, fat and full, numbering as a regiment 
about 11C 0 officers and men. Col. Forney, whom we thought 
then a heartless and cruel commander, would make us pull 
off our shoes and socks, roll up our breeches, and wade 
those cold mountain streams. We saw the wisdom of this 
later. 

“We were then in E. Kirby Smith’s brigade, with four 
other regiments. At night fall, worn and tired, we halted 
in the road. As soon as stopped, the men dropped down 
with knapsacks under their shoulders, and snoozed off. It 
was Tall in,’ march 30 or 40 steps, and the same thing 
over and over again. Col. Forney rode forward to see Gen. 
Smith to learn the trouble, and he replied, T do not know, 
please ride forward and see.’ Upon his return, Col. Forney 
said, 'General, we have come to the Shenandoah River, and 
the army is being put over in a country ferry-boat, about 
a company at a time. Permit me to march my regiment 
down to the river and rest until my time comes to cross.’ 
Gen. Smith granted the request. 

“Our time had just come to cross. Col. Forney put 
spurs to his horse and crossed the river, the water coming 
up on his saddle-skirts. He returned and called, 'Attention, 
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10th Alabama. Every man of you disrobe, tie your clothes 
on the back of your necks, take care of your guns, march 
in by fours, and await command on the other side/ 

“The rest of the army followed the example, and by 
this means regiments were put across in thirty minutes, 
where it would have taken hours to put them over by the 
ferry-boat, and by this means, they reached the field of 
Manasses just as Beauregard was dispatching to Gen. John¬ 
ston to prepare for a retreat as the issue was very doubtful. 

“The arrival of these reinforcements turned the tide of 
battle in favor of the Confederacy.” 

On December 20, 1861, Brigadier-General J. E. B. Stuart in 
command of the Tenth Alabama, Sixth South Carolina, Eleventh 
Virginia, First Kentucky, and four pieces of artillery, encoun¬ 
tered a superior force of the enemy near Drainesville, Virginia. 
The Confederates put up a vigorous fight, holding their ground 
until their opponents received reenforcements, when they re¬ 
tired in good order. The Tenth Alabama, led by Colonel John 
H. Forney, advanced over an exposed part of the field and 
charged the enemy, sixty of the regiment falling before the hail 
of Federal bullets. Colonel Forney was so severely wounded 
that he was carried off the field, while his brother, Captain Wil¬ 
liam H. Forney, was also wounded but was able to support 
himself against a tree. Lieutenant-Colonel James Martin, sec¬ 
ond in command, was killed. 

In his official report of the battle, General Stuart said: 

“I cannot speak in too high terms of Colonel Forney, 
that gallant son of Alabama, whose conspicuous bravery, 
leading his men in a galling fire, was the admiration of all.” 

The ball that wounded the General passed through his right 
arm, badly shattering the bone. While the pleas of a young 
surgeon saved the arm from amputation, the wound was the 
source of much discomfort and suffering the remainder of his 
life. 


For a few months after the Battle of Drainesville the Gen¬ 
eral was in the Army of Northern Virginia, his brigade being 
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composed of the 90th, 10th, and 11th Alabama, the 19th Mis¬ 
sissippi, and the 38th Virginia regiments of infantry. 

On March 10, 1862, he was made Brigadier General, 
P. A. C. S., and on April 28, 1862, was put in command of the 
Department of Alabama and West Florida, acting as Major Gen¬ 
eral. From July 2 to December 8, 1862, he was in command 
of the Gulf District, with headquarters in Mobile. 

The General was always fond of and interested in the young. 
While in Mobile a young student just out of college came to 
him and proffered his services. His appearance and manner 
were so pleasing to the General that he took the young man 
into his tent, made him his secretary, and he remained on the 
General’s staff until the end of the war. There was never a 
more perfect secretary, and the General loved him as a son. 
When the General’s first child, Emma Rutledge, was born, Major 
Stephen D. Croom stood as God-father. 

On October 27, 1862, the General received his commission 
of Major General, and was given command of the District of 
Vicksburg, which position he held before and during the Siege. 

As in other wars, the ladies did their part to help keep up 
the morale of the soldiers. So it was at Vicksburg at the mag¬ 
nificent home of the Lum’s, which had been tendered the General 
for his headquarters. Here his bride and the wives of his staff 
did much for the entertainment of the soldiers. 

President Davis’ objective was to launch a new nation from 
Norfolk to the Rio Grande, and from the Ohio River to the 
Gulf. The Mississippi River, dividing the Confederate states, 
was second in importance to holding Richmond. One of Lin¬ 
coln’s chief objectives was to get entire control of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. This would be exceedingly disastrous to the Con¬ 
federacy, as enormous quantities of food stuffs were brought 
from the region west of the river, and valuable munitions of war 
from Europe were brought via Mexico across the Mississippi. 
Vicksburg was called the Gibraltar of the South, as it was their 
last and only stronghold on the Mississippi. To evacuate Vicks¬ 
burg and surrender the Mississippi River would mean the fall 
of Port Hudson as well as the severance of the Confederacy. 
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Plans were carefully laid in the fall of 1862 to fortify 
Vicksburg from a map drawn by Major S. H. Lockett of Ala¬ 
bama, chief engineer to General Pemberton. In his official re¬ 
port General Pemberton made the following statement in regard 
to the Confederate defense at Vicksburg: 

“The line of defense around Vicksburg consisted of a 
system of detached works (redans, lunettes, and redoubts) 
on the prominent and commanding point, with the usual 
profile of raised field works; connected in most cases by 
rifle pits. . . . Every precaution was taken to guard the ap¬ 
proaches to the city by Forney's and Smith's divisions, while 
the troops which had been in the battles of the 16th and 
17th were bivoucked in rear of intrenchments." 

With the beginning of the new year, 1863, we find Grant, 
Sherman, and McClelland in council making plans to over¬ 
come the natural defenses of Vicksburg as well as the troops. 
After repeated attempts to take Vicksburg failed, the Union 
army found it so well guarded and barricaded that they realized 
any future attacks would be even more futile, and the com¬ 
manding officers decided upon a siege, which of course, did 
prove a success. Perhaps this is the time Lincoln wondered why 
it took sometimes three, sometimes five, and even ten times 
more equipment and men than the Confederates had to win. 
The odds at Vicksburg were even greater than this. 

The line of entrenchments was about eight miles around 
Vicksburg, Smith guarding one and one-fourth miles and the 
Northern side from the river to the graveyard, which was pro¬ 
tected by natural surroundings of swamps and thick forests cut 
by many canals and levies up to Memphis; the Southern side of 
about five miles from the river to the railroad being guarded by 
Stevenson, which also had a natural defense of high ridges, 
double most of the way, and the two miles in the center from 
the graveyard to the railroad, was occupied by Forney's division, 
which bore the brunt of the siege. 

In the Vicksburg Military Park pamphlet for 1936 is the 
following statement: “The scenes of the assaults of May 19th 
and 22th and of the fight in the crater at the main Redan are 
among the most famous of all sites on American battlefields." 
It was because of the magnificent defense put up by the Gen- 
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eral (Forney) here that the United States government has seen 
fit to designate this spot as a suitable place for his monument. 
The United Daughters of the Confederacy of Alabama have 
undertaken the erection of this memorial as Division work. 

In a letter to Miss Mary Forney, one of the General's daugh¬ 
ters, the late Captain Rigby, Chairman of the Vicksburg National 
Park Commission, wrote: 

“No General of the two armies (Union and Confeder¬ 
ate) that contended on this battlefield is more deserving 
of a statue than your father. . . . Your distinguished father, 
Major General John H. Forney, commanded the Division 
of the Confederate army under Lieut. General John C, 
Pemberton that can fairly be said to have borne the brunt 
of the assaults and the siege operations of the Union army. 
The park work will be sadly incomplete and unfinished 
until his statue has been placed therein, at the commanding 
site just in rear of the center of the line of his division, 
that has been reserved for it. 

“In this connection, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that of the total casualties (3172) in the five commands 
of General Pemberton's army engaged in the defense, 
(four Divisions and Waul's Texas Legion, more than one- 
third (1120) were in Forney's division. His personal gal¬ 
lantry and the good conduct of his division during the de¬ 
fense of Vicksburg in the trying days of 1863, made this 
selection, and now appeal convincingly to every lover of 
his whole country for recognition and perpetual remem¬ 
brance. A fine statue of the General in this National Mili¬ 
tary Park is the best possible recognition of the valor of 
the men and the ability of the Commander of the Division 
that can be made." 

It must have been a dramatic and pathetic ending to see 
the two armies moving out of Vicksburg side by side, the South¬ 
ern army so thin and miserable looking after having lived on 
peas and mule flesh, and the other, General Grant's well fed 
troops. The General came out by the side of General McPerson, 
who not long afterwards was killed at the Battle of Atlanta. 
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General Forney was out of active service for only a brief 
period after being paroled on July 4, 1863. He was exchanged 
on July 13, 1863, by the following order from the Confederate 
War Department at Richmond: 

“Richmond, July 13, 1863” 

Lieut. Col. William H. Ludlow, Agent of Exchange: 

Sir: I have declared exchanged Lieutenant General Pem¬ 
berton; Major Generals Forney, M. L. Smith, and Bowen; 
... all of whom were recently captured and paroled at 
Vicksburg. ... 

R. 0. Ould, 

Agent of Exchange.” 

Before assuming his command of the parole and exchange 
of troops at Enterprise, Mississippi, in November, 1863, General 
Forney visited his wife and relatives in Alabama. After the 
work at Enterprise was over in July, 1864, the General again 
visited his family, now at Rutledge Place, Silver Run, Alabama. 
Here he saw for the first time his first-born, Emma Rutledge, 
about two months old. While on this visit he received his next 
and last appointment, to proceed to Hempstead, Texas, to disci¬ 
pline and bring to Galveston the division formerly in command 
of General Walker. 

When General Walker's Texas division heard that Major 
General John H. Forney had been appointed to take command 
they sent word to headquarters to send some one else, they did 
not want General Forney. He was noted for being a strict disci¬ 
plinarian. No attention was paid to this message, and the Gen¬ 
eral and his staff arrived with full knowledge of the situation. 

On September 3, 1864, when the General and his staff ar¬ 
rived at their quarters they were soon surrounded by the soldiers 
in mutiny. The staff officers tried to keep the General from 
appearing, but he refused to hide himself. He squared his 
shoulders, walked out and faced the army, bowed and took off 
his hat to them. They were amazed but pleased, and began 
cheering him for his bravery. He walked down the line, turned 
and looked at them again, bowed and took off his hat and waved 
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to them. Again they applauded, this time loud and long—and 
this ended the mutiny. 

The General zealously applied himself to the task of getting 
his men as well equipped for active operations as the slender 
resources of the country could afford. 

The plan was to run a blockade from Galveston to St. Marks, 
Florida, to re-enforce General Lee. Three days before the 
undertaking was to be carried out news came that General Lee 
had surrendered. This information was withheld from the rank 
and file. The General along with General E. Kirby Smith and 
General Magruder made stirring speeches to exhort the men 
to continue to fight, having in mind the idea of maintaining 
the government of the Confederacy in the Trans-Mississippi De¬ 
partment. President Davis was invited to establish the seat of 
government in Texas. The General’s address to his men follows: 

“After having been so long and so ardently engaged in 
the service of your country, I know that the news from the 
other side of the Mississippi River is calculated to depress 
your spirits, and I therefore desire to say to you a few 
plain words. And I call upon you to listen to me, as one 
that has the same interest at stake as yourselves. You 
should recollect that all the news we have received is from 
Northern telegrams, direct from the hands of our enemies, 
who would much rather whip us by dispatches than any 
other way. They tell us that our friends in the East are 
whipped, have surrendered, and are conquered. Some of 
it may be true, but a good deal of it is, doubtless, false. In 
this uncertainty, let us hope for the best, but be prepared 
for the worst. At the same time, I conjure you to stand 
firm. 


“Let us wait to hear from our own side of the question. 
Of course, the news is far from cheering. We all feel 
depressed. We all feel that it is time to consider well 
how to act. But it grieves me to learn that some of you, 
I cannot think many, are willing to sacrifice the fair renown 
of the division by leaving it now; and it is to them I am 
speaking. 
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“But why are you acting thus ? Think! Are you acting 
honorably, nobly, wisely? It is full a thousand miles to the 
scene of action in Virginia and North Carolina. Shall the 
great state of Texas quail before the enemy has come within 
sight of her shores? And shall the proud men of Texas 
throw down their arms, and run cowardly home, before 
the enemy has set foot in the State, or they have even been 
asked to surrender? Should the worst come to the worst, 
you certainly can make better terms and stipulations banded 
together as an army and with arms in your hands than 
you can scattered and dispersed all over the country. Should 
the enemy invade this country in large force, you surely 
cannot believe that your generals would be guilty of the 
madness of sacrificing your lives, without a strong possi¬ 
bility of success, and unless there was some great end to 
be obtained. In conclusion, I appeal to you as men and 
soldiers*—I ask for the honor of your State and your honor; 
in the name of your wives and children; in the name of 
those gallant Texans who have fought and toiled on every 
battle-field of this war—to do your duty orderly and quietly, 
till the proper authorities shall say when and on what 
terms we shall be discharged. My interest is the same, and 
is identified with yours. My only object is .now, and will 
be, to do what I conceive to be the best for you and the 
country at large. 

“Be firm and irreproachable. When we get to our 
homes, let it be with honorable discharges in our hands.” 

Heroic as were the efforts of General Forney and other 
officers in the Trans-Mississippi Department, the armies rapidly 
disintegrated; Lieutenant General E. Kirby Smith, commander 
of the* entire Department, formally surrendered to General 
Canby on June 2, 1865. General Forney received his last parole 
June 20, 1865. 

The abrupt termination of the war and the collapse of the 
Confederate government prevented the General from receiving 
his commission of Lieutenant General from President Davis. 

Going back a little to recall a few personal incidents—When 
the General went to Texas he left his horses at Rutledge Place 
with Henry Gibson to look after them. Berry Forney, the Gen- 
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eral’s faithful body servant who went all through the war with 
him, left his fat little pony which he had always ridden also, 
and of which the General once wrote beside its picture, “Grass 
fed by Berry.” When the alarm came that the Yankees were on 
their way Northeast coming by Munford, Colonel Rutledge and 
“Uncle” Henry, who was then a young man, took the horses 
to the headwaters of the Choccolocca Creek, Colonel Rutledge 
riding Old Scott, the General’s war horse. There they remained 
until all danger was over. 

While they were away a company of the Federal army 
passed through Munford on to Oxford and stopped at Rutledge 
Place. The captain came into the house where he saw a picture 
on the mantle piece of the General, whom he had known at 
West Point in the United States army. He saw the little child 
in her Grandmother Rutledge’s arms, and when informed she 
was General Forney’s little daughter he asked if he might take 
her for a short ride. The General’s wife, perhaps rather doubt¬ 
fully, acquiesced, and little Emma was put on his war horse 
and ridden down to the old pond. She was brought back safely 
to her mother’s arms, and the gallant Yankee officer rode on 
unaware that some of his followers had the intention of burning 
up the house, the sweet little mother and baby. The rough sol¬ 
diers surrounded the house, went into the smoke house for all 
the meat and turned the faucet of a molasses barrel so the 
molasses could all be wasted. When one soldier went into the 
house with shovels of hot coals from a boiling pot to set the 
house on fire a negro wash woman followed with an ax saying 
she would kill him if he did, so the house was saved by the 
loyalty of the faithful servant. 

There happened to be a little girl twelve years old by the 
name of Miss Lizzie Holland, going to school in Oxford while 
her parents were living in Shreveport. She was homesick, and 
her relatives were anxious for her to reach home safely. General 
Forney consented to take her with him when he went to Texas. 
Berry, the General, and the little girl got along beautifully and 
reached the Mississippi River safely. Here they were joined by 
Madamoiselle Marie who became their courier. The two common 
looking men (the General being disguised in some of Berry’s 
clothes) with a woman and little girl in a row boat excited no 
attention as they passed right in front of Yankee gun boats 
crossing the river. Soon after they were across the news came 
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to the ears of the Yankees, and they said, “That renegade Forney 
has gotten ahead of us again.” The General was hidden in one 
of the fine old Louisiana homes when the Yankees came in to 
search the house. They did not discover him, and he was once 
more spared for his new work. At once they went to Miss 
Lizzie's home where the General engaged a room for his wife 
and little baby who were to follow later. However, they did not 
go, as it was not long until the war was over. While in the 
Holland home the General was attracted by the young son, 
Daniel, whom he promised to take in his own tent. Daniel be- 
same a courier and remained with the General until the end of 
the war. 

During the Reconstruction period when his Southland was 
in a state of confusion and chaos, and in the years to follow, 
that same courageous spirit which had characterized his early 
life remained alive, and perhaps then his hardest battles were 
fought. With never a complaint, or at any time showing hatred 
or spite for the North, he gave his talent and energy to things 
constructive. 

Below is a letter from the General to the President of the 
University of Alabama after he had been elected to a position: 


Jacksonville, Sept. 18th, '68 


To 

W. S. Wyman 

Prest. University of Ala. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Sir, 


1 I have received the copy of the Tuscaloosa Monitor 
containing your report of the present status of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

I fully endorse your action in the premises and write 
to say that I do not propose to relinquish my claim to the 
chair of mathematics, which was tendered by the trustees 
and which I had the honor sometime since to accept. And 
further that while my support must now depend in a very 
great measure upon my daily labor, I am inclined (in order 
to preserve the fair name of the University and to save 
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our State in this her sorest trial) to enter upon the duties 
of my office even at the risk of forfeiting the pecuniary 
remuneration. 

In a word I will hold myself in readiness to act at 
such time as you or the proper authority may designate. 

I have not seen the Scheme nor the Rules and Regula¬ 
tions for the University. Should there be printed copies 
will you be kind enough to send me one. 

With the hope of a brighter future, I have the honor 
to be 


Very respectfully, 
John H. Forney 


All plans were made for the family to move to Tuscaloosa, 
the furniture and household effects having been shipped, when 
illness together with wound received at Drainesville caused a 
severe spell of suffering and prevented General Forney taking 
up the work. However, later in the year when his health per¬ 
mitted, he and his father-in-law, Colonel Henry A. Rutledge, 
opened “The Pollytechnique” in his home town. The General 
taught military tactics, mathematics, history and debating, and 
Colonel Rutledge taught the languages and other subjects in the 
curriculum. All students wore Confederate grey uniforms with 
brass buttons. 

His great love of country continuously threw the General 
into some public enterprise, always with no thought of pecuniary 
gain. Some of that work stands as monuments to him today. 
The water works of Jacksonville was surveyed by him. It might 
be said that he located Anniston by buying up large tracts of 
land for Mr. Sam Noble. Around the iron works erected by 
Mr. Noble on this land there sprang up a town, the nucleus of 
the present industrial city. The place grew so rapidly that it 
was necessary to make provision for its future growth, and 
the General drew the plans, the fruition of which is the “Model 
City, Anniston.” 

In October, 1894, the General began work on his last me¬ 
morial. His knowledge of civil engineering was given to survey- 
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ing the beautiful road from Jacksonville across the mountain to 
White Plains, gratification of the accomplishment of a project 
he so long desired was his only remuneration. It bears the name 
of Forney Road. 

The General had an unfailing charm, but there was always 
a certain remoteness about him. He could not throw off dignity 
and become completely a child with little children, although he 
dearly loved the young. Stately and dignified as he was, chil¬ 
dren loved him. Little boys knew that the General always had 
stick candy in his pockets. 

During the last years of his life thoughts of the young 
were uppermost in his mind; always trying to help them suc¬ 
ceed. He was ambitious for his children, particularly his only 
son, Jacob IV, and provided for them the best education possible. 
He took a great interest in his young son-in-law, Clarence Wil¬ 
liam Daugette, who became president of the Normal School when 
Jacob resigned to accept a position at the University of Ala¬ 
bama. A regular occurrence was his almost daily visit to the 
college and to the office of the president. The conferences held 
and business transacted there were apparently not apprehended 
by him. Later the benefit of his good counsel and advice was 
always gratefully received by his protege. There existed a great 
mutual admiration and devotion one for the other between these 
two. Hours were spent together as the General gave his 
reminiscences of a brilliant life of campaigns and battles with 
an extra twinkle in his keen, brown eyes and with an enthusiasm 
akin to that aroused by battle itself. 

The following is an excerpt from an article written by Mrs. 
Joseph Aderhold of Los Angeles, California, when she was his¬ 
torian* of the Alabama Diviison U. D. C. Speaking of the Gen¬ 
eral she says: 

“In all the battles in which he was engaged, he proved 
himself to be cool, brave and undaunted in danger. He was 
thought to be severe by many, but underneath the cold 
exterior, beat a kindly heart, loyal to its very core. The 
softness and tenderness he inherited from his Southern 
mother was latent in her son, though his military career 
had done much to strengthen the lion like daring and ath¬ 
lete hardihood of his character. . . . 
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“John Horace Forney was a man of superb physique, 
a tall, majestic figure as handsome as any Van Dyke or 
Velasquez picture. His features were bold, proud and frank, 
while his bearing had the distinction of noble blood, with 
the military dash of the soldier, and with alert keenness 
of a man used to rapid action and clear decision. He looked 
to belong more to those daring, dauntless steel-clad cavaliers 
of the Cross, than to this unheroic age. . . . 

“He had won the golden spurs of nighthood and his¬ 
tory does not furnish an example of bravery that outshines 
John H. Forney, and truer, braver heart did not bleed for 
the 'Righteous Cause.’ He has won a higher guerdon.” 

The General always had great respect for his spiritual pas¬ 
tors and masters. He was lay reader at Saint Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Selma during the time he was connected with the 
Selma, Rome and Dalton railroad in the early eighties. During 
the last years of his life he was lay reader at Saint Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Jacksonville. Bishop Wilmer, called the 
“War Bishop,” and the General were devoted friends. A great 
bond existed between the General and Roman Catholic priests. 
In fact, ministers of all denominations were his friends. 

In death, as in life, he answered the last command of his 
greatest Master. At 7:45 Saturday night, September 13, 1902, 
surrounded by his loved ones, he placed his beloved wife’s hand 
in that of his devoted son and quietly “drew the drapery of 
his couch about him” and passed into that great beyond. 

On Monday morning his body was borne from his home 
to St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, where the funeral services were 
conducted by the Rector, Rev. W. L. Mellichampe. 

The funeral procession was a mile long. It consisted of 
Hiram Lodge of Masons, Jacksonville Camp of Confederate 
Veterans, Camp Pelham Confederate Veterans of Anniston, John 
H. Forney Chapter U. D. C., Calhoun Rifles, Alabama National 
Guard of Oxford, Anniston Rifles, Alabama National Guard. 
At the grave a salute was fired by a squad from the two mili¬ 
tary companies in command of Regimental Quartermaster Ser¬ 
geant J. H. Edmondson and taps were blown by Bugler J. C. 
Jarrett of the Third Regiment, Alabama National Guard. This 
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was followed by the completion of the church services when the 
Masons took charge and had their rites. 

Every store in Jacksonville was closed during the hour of 
the funeral, and all bells tolled while the funeral procession 
moved slowly to the beautiful old historic Fairview Cemetery. 

The following quotation is exemplified in his life: 

“In death a hero, as in life a friend.” 

On his monument is the following inscription: 

Here rests until the morning of the resurrection 

the mortal remains of 
John H. Forney 
Major General C. S. A. 

August 12th, 1829 
September 13th, 1902 
“I have fought a good fight, 

I have finished my course, 

I have kept the faith.” 

II Timothy, 4:7 
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DU. JOSEPH DILL ALISON 

The author of Dr. Alison's diary was born December 23, 
1828, at Charleston, S. C., and died at Carlowville, June 3, 1905. 
He was the son of Hugh Lee and Mary Catherine (Beekman) 
Alison, South Carolinians who removed from Charleston to 
Carlowville, in 1833. The former was educated in Charleston 
and graduated at the school of medicine at that place. . His 
grandparents were Jacob Hyleman and Margaret (Lockwood) 
Alison and Samuel and Anne Lee Beekman, the former a native 
of New York, a Lieutenant of the First South Carolina Line in 
the Revolutionary War and was a member of the Cincinnati 
Society at its founding in 1783. 

Dr. Alison attended a boys school in Dallas County and 
received his college education at Spring Hill, in Mobile. He 
graduated from a medical school in Charleston, S. C., in 1850, 
then returned to Dallas County where he practiced medicine 
until the outbreak of the War Between the States and had 
the rank of Major in the Confederate Army. At the end of 
that war he resumed his practice. He was a Justice of the 
Peace between 1885 and 1895. He was a Democrat and an 
Episcopalian. On March 11, 1852, he married Henrietta Cath¬ 
erine Reynolds Townsend at her father's home known as Panther 
Creek Plantation, in Lowndes County, Ala. They were the par¬ 
ents of twelve children. 
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WAR DIARY OF DR. JOSEPH DILL ALISON 
OF CARLOWVILLE, ALABAMA 

Pensacola—May 9th, 1861—Camp life very monotonous. 
Horse drill in the morning, on foot in the evening. 

10th—Same as yesterday. 

11th—Went scouting towards Pensacola. 

12th—Sunday. For a wonder no duty today, but all to be 
within hearing distance of camp. Ten were detailed to bring a 
boat around from the Perdido (River) which was captured when 
the four prisoners were taken. After roll call, Ed (P. E. Young¬ 
blood) and I went out to the Bayou to get crabs for dinner. 
Caught as many as we could consume. 4 o’clock—I have just 
finished assisting in unloading ten wagons of corn and hay, 
instead of drinking a bottle or two of wine with Capt. Ben. 
Heard that Governor Moore was at Barancas and would re¬ 
view the Alabama troops. Got permission to go over and see 
the turn out. I saw seventeen companies of fine looking men, 
who were well drilled. Had some excitement in our camp 
today. Bragg had cut our horse feed down to five quarts of 
corn a day, and it was reported that in a day or two it would 
be brought down to three quarts. I have bought corn for myself 
so my horse will not suffer. The men are getting along well 
now in the feed line. We now get good bacon, corn and wheat 
flour, sugar, coffee, candles and sometimes rice. 

14th—Had a very long drill. Frank (F. 0. Lockwood) and 
Ed both out scouting. This evening, a foot drill with rifles. 
Theodore and I went to wash our clothes today. In the course 
of two' hours we got through and they were middling clean. 
Expect an attack to be made on Fort Pickens in a few days. 
Camp life dull. 

15th—Drill, drill, drill, and a bath in the Bayou. 

18th—Went with 24 others, under Lt. Wheaton, to relieve 
the guard on the coast at the mouth of the Perdido. The camp 
is on Perdido Bay, a half mile from the gulf. The water is very 
bad, and mosquitoes and flies awful. In five minutes three of 
us were detailed to cook dinner, and there was I in another mess. 
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To think of me cooking for twenty-six men, I who had never 

even fried a piece of bacon!-The horse flies are very bad, 

our horses can hardly stand still for a minute. After dark six 
of us were taken to the coast to keep guard for the night, my 
watch was from eleven to two. Wind brisk and breakers grand 
by moonlight. 

19th—Sunday. Entirely beyond the pale of civilization. 
At a house up the bay, we got some mulberries, milk and butter. 
There we met the wife of one of the spies we took last week. 
She asked me some questions that were hard to answer. I got 
out of the scrape somehow, could honestly say I did not know 
what was done with the spies. Still I believe they were hanged. 

22nd—Van left this morning, after telling the Captain to 
be sure and let him have the first vacancy. 

28th—Went to Pensacola and dined at Dr. Lee’s. Found the 
city under martial law, sentinels stationed at every corner de¬ 
manding tickets of everyone who looked like a soldier. Keeps 
them out of drinking houses; have to do considerable j ockeying 
to get a julep. Called at the quarters of the Cahaba Rifles. 
There is some sickness in their camp. 

June 2nd—Went alone to look for preaching. After two 
hours hard riding, returned unsuccessful. It is an article little 
in demand here. 

6th—Start this morning to relieve the Perdido scouts. Will 
be away five days. 

11th—Returned today. On the way down met some of the 
former scouts returning. They gave good accounts of the life 
and activities of the fleas and mosquitoes. Thought they were 
romancing, but found to my sorrow, that the report was far short 
of the truth. I do not think that there were less than a hundred 
fleas on me any time while I was there, except when I had my 
clothes off. The first night I spent in fighting the “varmints.” 
Second night, after my watch was over, I joined R— who had 
gone to look for a place to sleep in comfort, found him on a 
hill 200 yards back of our camp, preparing to retire. He had 
made a fire and was hunting fleas, in which amusement I took 
a hand. In the course of half an hour we thought ourselves to 
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be in fit condition to sleep. But alas to our anticipation! In 
less than five minutes we were as bad off as ever, so we trimmed 
our fire and returned to the attack. What a scene for an artist— 
two fine specimens of manhood arrayed in birthday apparel, 
standing by a large fire on a lone hill in a dreary country, catch¬ 
ing fleas. The same tableau was acted six times in five hours, 
when we gave up as conquered and surrendered at discretion. 
We next turned our attention to mosquitoes and gnats which 
amused us until breakfast time, which found us very much 
exhausted from our exertions. I began to think things not very 
pleasant. 

12th—Last night was agreeably surprised to see Joe come 
into camp. He will be worth a mint to me. (Joe Clark was Dr. 
Alison's Negro body-servant. From this time on he was with 
his master until the end of the war.) 

18th—We got back to camp at one o'clock in the morning, 
bringing a 3C0 pound turtle. A fine one it was. We got 503 
eggs out of her. 

19th—Turtle steak for breakfast. S. and I dined with 
Haile. His cook is a regularly educated one, and we wished 
to have our turtle in perfection. The dinner was too good to 
think about. 

23rd—Ed and I went to look for preaching, but after hard 
riding for two hours gave up the job. 

25th—Reported ourselves to Capt. Kent at the Navy Yard. 
We were detailed to go to every house in Warrington and 
Woolsey and order the women and children to leave within 24 
hours as Bragg expected the ball to commence in a day or two. 
The rest of the afternoon we spent in looking at the mortar 
batteries and flying artillery practicing at a target. They did 
good shooting. Returned to camp by dusk and stood guard at 
night. While keeping watch, we saw a large transport steamer, 
with a schooner in tow, pass about three miles from the beach. 
With our telescope we could see the decks of them were crowded 
with men. Feared they may attempt to land. We had only 
twenty men and were ten miles from assistance. But the vessels 
held to their course. 
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July 6th—Report this morning that the enemy had landed 
and intrenched themselves on the Lagoon. If this is true, our 
men on Perdido are prisoners. The guns from Perdido to McRae 
are now practicing and have kept up a steady fire all morning. 
I hope it means something. 

July 8th—The rumor of the sixth is without foundation. 

9th—Our position is very dangerous in case the enemy do 
land. With any knowledge of the country, they could land and 
cut off our retreat. General Bragg has ordered the 1st Mis¬ 
sissippi Regiment to assist on the coast. 

12th—A boat loaded with twenty-five of the enemy tried 
to make a landing on our lonely beach. A sharp firing ensued. 
This is the first time I ever shot at a man. The enemy retreated. 
As long as it was light enough to see the boat, she was making 
for the steamer. After dark, they signaled each other. A guard 
was left on shore while the rest of us returned to camp. We 
had only thirty cartridges, rather too few to defend ourselves 
with. The Lieutenant ordered me to headquarters for more. 
There, I got a drink, ten rounds of cartridges and a fresh horse. 
Reached camp at daylight. Glad to find all the boys safe, but 
very tired, having all stood guard that night. I was pretty 
used up, having been in my saddle for almost twenty-four hours. 
Slept "an hour. Was aroused with the alarm that the enemy 
were coming. I called Joe to saddle my horse while I ate break¬ 
fast, not wishing to be shot on an empty stomache. Was ready 
to march as soon as the order to march was given. Got there 
too late. The enemy, when we arrived had got into their boat 
and were pulling out their best, too far to reach them with our 
guns. To be revenged on us, they fired a few rounds which 
fell harmlessly at our feet. We did not return the fire, we 
could not afford to waste our powder. 


On the night of the 14th of September, a party from Fort 
Pickens came to the Navy Yard, surprised our guard and burnt 
the Police Schooner, the Indak, and wounded a few of our men 
and lost two of theirs. No notice was taken of their invitation 
to return their visit until Oct. 8th, when Gen. Bragg was pre¬ 
pared to accept the invitation and sent about 1200 men under 
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Gen. Anderson to partake of their hospitality. They left at 
midnight in barges towed by a tug boat. Landed on the Island 
two miles above Pickens and one mile from the tent store houses. 
Surprised the pickets, ran them into camp and before the alarm 
could be given, fairly set fire to the whole encampment. The 
enemy slaughter was great and hardly one of our men hurt. 
Then a regiment or so came out of Pickens and our men started 
for their boats. The ground being very irregular, our men got 
separated and the officers lost all control of them. The Pickens 
men, by a near route, got between them and the boats, and a 
desperate fight ensued. The enemy were at last forced to re¬ 
treat, but kept up a running fight. It being still dark, our men 
in their excitement, mistook their own friends and fired upon 
them. It is probable that most of our loss resulted in this way. 
Although all of the party had a piece of white cloth tied on 
the arm, they could not be distinguished in the night, wounded 
and missing, is about 40, and 40 more wounded brought off. The 
loss of the enemy is not yet definitely known but it must be 
immense. 

Oct. 9th—Today, flags of truce passed between the Navy 
Yard and Pickens. What transpired, I do not know. 

Oct. 12th—Various reports as to the fight on Santa Rosa 
Island, and as near as I can get the truth from those engaged, 
our success was complete. Our men burnt all the tents and 
houses except the hospital and spiked all the guns on this side 
except one. The loss of the enemy must have exceeded 200. 

Nov. 22nd—At ten o’clock, Pickens opened fire upon us. 
At five-thirty o’clock, firing on both sides ceased on account 
of a very heavy rain. 

i 

Nov. 23rd—All quiet last night. This morning hear many 
reports of how different guns and gunners behaved. Little dam¬ 
age done to our batteries, only one gun dismounted, and that 
through recoil. We lost seven men, two killed by shell and 
five smothered by the caving of a magazine. At eleven Pickens 
opened fire on us again. 

Nov. 24th—No damage done to our batteries. Ft. McRae 
somewhat injured, but has been repaired. The Navy Yard very 
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little injured. Warrington and Woolsey almost entirely burned 
up. 


Jan. 1st, 1862—Second bombardment commenced. 

Feb. 23rd—Andrew Calhoun’s wife and Miss Sallie visited 
our camp and dined. They were the first lady visitors we have 
had. (They were from his home village of Carlowville, Ala.) 

Feb. 24th—Today we received orders to pack up and report 
to Chattanooga as soon as possible. 

March 2nd—Since last date, have been waiting for march¬ 
ing orders. Received them today. 

; ' .. . 

3rd—Waited all day for the cars. 

4th—Still at the depot this morning. 

5th—Train came and we started at 10 A.M. The road being 
in very bad order, we could not run at night. Stopped at 
Greenville. (They got to Montgomery the next day and there 
Dr. Alison heard from the Quarter Master that his destination 
had been changed. He was to go to Corinth, Miss., by wav of 
Mobile.) 

Feb. 9th—At Montgomery I got permission to go home and 
then to meet the boat with the company next day at Elm Bluff. 
Reached Benton at 11 o’clock. Hired a horse, rode fifteen miles 
and got to Dr. Townsend’s at one o’clock, quite a surprise to 
my darling wife. (Dr. Townsend was his wife’s father.) Started 
for Carlowville, got home at dark, met the family and many 
friends. Took the boat late in the evening. i4 Off to war again.” 


(When he reached Corinth he was given a house and about 

80 sick, with orders to fix up the place into a hospital and take 
charge.) 


Feb. 19th—I go to work with a will but meet with but little 
encouragement. I can get nothing but a few cooking utensils 
and very little medicine. No bedding or hospital furniture, 
however, I am determined to make out the best I can. 
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Feb. 24th—No improvement in hospital arrangements. Sick 
keep pouring in. I can’t make the poor sick soldiers comfortable. 
Cold and no fireplace, and scanty covering which the sick bring 
with them. 

Feb. 25th—An order has come to remove all the sick who 
can be removed to Oxford tonight. 

April 3rd—Am ordered to join the battalion, as a fight is 
expected. 

April 4th—-In the saddle all day, but made but little progress. 

April 5th—The battle line is formed by dark and the soldiers 
sleep on their arms. We can hear the enemy’s drums distinctly. 
We must fight tomorrow. 

April 6th—About one o’clock we were marched to the right 
and then sent into the midst of battle. I there saw the dead and 
dying lying thick. I could not but see more Yankees than our 
own men. Farther I went, the thicker they lay. We have driven 
the enemy back. The Yankes fought well but could not stop the 
impetuous attack of our men. The Alabama Mounted Rifles 
dismounted and went with an Infantry Regiment. Drove the 
enemy back until under cover of their gun boats, which threw 
shells so thick we were compelled to fall back. Darkness, and 
so ended the fight of the 6th, the hardest fought battle ever 
fought on this continent. With night, my work commenced. Dr. 
Riggs and myself found a tentfull of wounded Yankee soldiers 
and we went to work to dress their wounds. 

April 7th—I thought the fight was over and we had gained 
the greatest vitcory ever gained on this continent, but alas! the 
enemy ‘had been largely reinforced during the night, and came 
on us in strong force at 8 o’clock, when the conflict again opened. 
Our men were exhausted by hard marching and fighting, many 
regiments were scattered so as not to be got together again,— 
but still we charged them. We drove them back many times, but 
they returned with fresh troops to the attack. Overwhelmed by 
numbers, we had to fall back. Reached Corinth by night. All 
the wounded had been carried there. 

April 9th—I have been through my first battle and have 
had enough of it to last a lifetime. 
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May 3Cth—Corinth was evacuated last night. Fatigue and 
exposure have brought me low, but I moved on with the Medical 
Corps. 

June 6th—Reached Verona today. Too sick to travel. 

IV 

June 8th—Am somewhat better and start again, riding in 
the wagon. 

June 17th—Reached Columbus and camped two miles from 
the town on the Luxpilata. 

June 30th—Went before a Medical Board in session in 
Columbus and returned to camp in the evening as a Surgeon. 

Oct. 1st—Continue the dull routine until today when we 
again moved camp and all artillery was put together in a Bat¬ 
talion of which I am the Surgeon. I also have two other com¬ 
panies to attend, giving me full employment. 

Dec. 26th—I have been nearly a month in the far famed 
city of Vicksburg. Here I met Gen. S. D. Lee (his first cousin) 
and spent a few days with him. Several thousand prisoners 
have been exchanged here. For three days past, there had been 
some skirmishing on the Yazoo about ten miles from here. To¬ 
day, the guns sounded quite near. Persons have come into town, 
having been run out of their homes by the Yankees and their 
houses burnt. The river is full of boats, some say as many as 80 
are ashore. There is one continuous line of smoke, the troops 
are all in trenches and batteries all manned. I am almost alone 
in camp tonight, having only the sick and a camp guard. We 
expect hot work tomorrow. 

Dec. 27th—Sharp fighting today, but no attack on our 
works. The enemy have landed a large force on the Yazoo 
and are attempting to get in jour rear, but have met with no 
success. Our skirmishers are falling back to the rifle pits. 

Dec. 28th—The Yankees have made a desperate attack on 
us right early this morning and kept it up all day, but have 
not succeeded in carrying any of our breastworks. The battery 
with which I am have stationary guns on the line of fortification 
running from the river east, two miles from the present point 
of attack, but we were favored this morning with their notice 
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in the shape of a good shelling, of which we took no notice. 
No damage was done, but many shells came uncomfortably near. 
The battery which annoyed us was fully two miles distant. 

29th—Occasional firing all night. The enemy make a des¬ 
perate effort to carry our rifle pits. Charged one point thirteen 
times, but were repulsed every time. 

Dec. 30th—Only light skirmishing today. 

31st—The enemy seem to have gotten enough and are 
leaving. 

Jan. 2nd,. 1863—Enemy have left and gone up the river. 
They find Vicksburg a hard nut to crack. 

Jan. 4th—Walked over the battle field but found no trophies, 
as the country has been pretty well scoured. Saw the graves 
of the dead, in one place counted 109, and hear most of their 
dead are buried further back. One man said he saw 5C0 graves, 
and no doubt many of them contain more than one body. Our 
loss was 127 killed, missing and wounded, while that of the 
enemy must have been near 20C0. We took upwards of 400 
prisoners. All is quiet now as if there had never been a fight. 

Jan. 23rd—Saw smoke of the boats returning, and today a 
few gun boats and about twenty transports came in sight across 
the bend and tied to the opposite shore. Landed troops opposite 
the city, but in sight, but too far to be reached. 

Jan. 24th—Transports continue coming in, loaded with 
troops. They make quite a show at their anchorage, look like 
a village. 

25th—We can now see two large encampments, one near 
the famous canal and one higher up the river. It is supposed 
they have eighty thousand men there and will attempt to reopen 

the canal. 

30th_Our Camp moved to the lower batteries, four miles 

from town, we can see nothing of the movements of the enemy, 
but hear that their transports continue coming and going. The 
enemy come sometime in range of our guns, but a few shells send 
them back to camp. They have burned most of the houses in 
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De Soto, a small village across from Vicksburg, and destroyed 
the stock on all of the farms near them. 

Feb 10th—Moved again, nearer town, only one mile from 
the Railroad station. The gun boat, Queen of the West, ran 
down the river a few mornings ago. Our upper batteries were 
not working well, still she was hit a few times, but what damage 
was done is not known. She lay all day at the lower opening 
of the canal, but out of range. She is now down the river, 
probably gone to Port Hudson. 

Feb. 24th—The Gunboat Indianola passed down last night. 
It was dark and cloudy, we had to fire at the sound of her 
paddles, so she probably was not hurt. 

Feb. 25th—We today received news that the Queen of the 
West was captured on Red River and coming up in full chase 
of the Indianola. Heavy firing was heard down below Warren- 
ton, presumed to be a fight between the gunboats. 

Feb. 26—The Indianola was captured last night, particulars 
not known. This morning I was aroused by heavy firing up 
the river. It is thought it is a coal barge we were shooting at 
but I hear this evening that our lower batteries have been firing 
at a gunboat which passed us in the dark without her chimneys 
on. 


(Several blank pages followed, seeming to tell the tale of 
steady beating down of Southern hopes and Southern forces.) 

May 17th—The enemy attacked our forces beyond Big Black, 
for some reason our men would not fight and we were utterly 
routed. Reports say we have lost two-thirds of our army and 
the balance is demoralized. I never saw men more dispirited. 
A rumor is circulated that Gen. Pemberton has sold Vicksburg 
and many believe it. If an attack is made tomorrow, we are 
lost. Things look very gloomy. I have never been low spirited 
before, but things look too dark for even me to be hopeful. 

May 18th—Many of our troops who were supposed to be 
cut off have come in, and all is not as bad as it appeared yes¬ 
terday, but still far from bright. Haynes Bluff on the Yazoo 
has been evacuated and all of the forces are in the timber around 
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Vicksburg. The enemy have a line entirely around us, leaving 
us no outlets. Our only hope is that we can hold out until John¬ 
ston arrives with fresh reinforcements, and attacks the Yankees 
in the rear. Gen. Pemberton says he can hold out as long as 
provisions last, and our commissaries say they can feed the army 
six weeks. If so, we may yet be rescued. What must be the 
feelings of my dear Etta (his wife), she can only hear rumors, 
and all exaggerated. I would feel easy did I not know how 
miserable she must be. 

May 19th—The enemy attacked our lines at 8 o’clock this 
morning, and have made several desperate attempts to storm 
our trenches, but were repulsed with heavy loss. Fighting 
steady all day but we still hold our own. The spirit of the men 
is improving. Things begin' to look better. 

May 20th—Skirmishing all around us. Mortar boats shell 
us incessantly, and the shots from the enemy line go entirely 
across our lines and some fall into the river. The shells from 
the boats do not go far into the town yet. The Mortar boats are 
under the banks across the bend and are entirely protected from 
our guns, still we keep up a steady fire on them. The gunboats 
come up every night and entertain us until driven off by our 
guns. The shelling continues all night. Our loss has been very 
slight, but that of the enemy very heavy. 

May 21st—Fighting all along the lines, the Mortars have 
moved lower down and now have us under a cross fire, their 
shells crossing in town. We certainly are in a critical situa¬ 
tion. No safe place to be found. Escape from fire on one 
side exposes us on the other. Still our loss is very slight. We 
men are in fine spirits and satisfied that we can hold out a 
month. Johnston must relieve us soon. Davis can’t intend to 
sacrifice us, and will send reinforcements before long. Every 
advance of the enemy has been repulsed. 

May 22nd—The firing today had been terrible, the gunboats 
have come up and engaged our batteries, the Mortars continue 
shelling in a continuous roar all along our lines. We are penned 
in two miles square and are fighting all around. If this is not 
a hot place, I hope I may never see one. It has been reported 
that one of Grant’s couriers has been captured with despatches 
to Farragut to push us on the river, as Johnston was coming 
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up on his rear, and what was to be done must be done now. 
Towards night, the Mortars slackened off and we had a few 
moments quiet for the first time for four days and nights. 

May 28th—Our situation has not changed since the last 
date. Shelling all around the lines during the day, and from 
the Mortars day and night. They have attempted only one more 
charge and were repulsed with heavy loss. Our men are lying 
in the trenches but not returning the fire. The enemy keeps 
up a continual fire but do no damage except here a man impru- 
prudently exposes himself. Yesterday, the 27th, I witnessed 
a gunboat fight while at Lynch's Battery. She came bravely 
down to the attack, and lay in such a position that we could only 
bring four guns to bear on her, and two of them not very good 
ones. During the fight, the Yankee Batteries and sharpshooters 
kept up an incessant fire and the boat sent canister as thick as 
hail stones. In less than an hour she got her dose, and sig¬ 
naled for assistance, but it was too late. She made for shore 
and sank near the bank, out of reach, for the enemy's batteries 
rake the whole of that bank. Our men picked up some trunks 
and light articles that floated down. She was a first class 
Iron-clad, with 13 guns. Gunboats are now just as much afraid 
of our batteries as we once were of them. The lower fleet moved 
up, but backed down again before they got in reach of our guns. 
Report says we got a paper from one of the prisoners taken a 
few nights ago and in it find that Bragg has routed Rosecrans 
Some of the prisoners say that Johnston whipped them on the 
other side of Big Black, but others say they whipped us. It is 
decidedly unpleasant to be cut off from the world, and know 
that important movements are going on outside, without being 
able to learn the nature of them. Today is the tenth day we 

have been fighting. The Mortars are not shelling as fast as 
usual. 

May 30th—Lamar Fontaine came down the river in a “dug' 
out/’ with despatches from Johnston promising us assistance 
soon. He has now sufficient force to meet Grant. Shot and 
shell crash in every direction. There is no safe place, occasion¬ 
ally the wounded are killed in the hospitals. 

June 2nd—Our situation is the same. No more news from 
Johnston. But we are sanguine and look for help soon. This 
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morning a shell set a house on fire and before it could be outed 
destroyed a fine block on Washington Street. 

June 10th—This is the 23rd day of the siege and no relief 
yet. Surely Johnston could have reached here in this time. 
Our situation now becoming desperate. No place of safety. 
If you stand still there is danger from the pieces of shell that 
fill the air, and if you move the danger appears greater. The 
whole town is enfiladed. The wounded are killed in the hos¬ 
pitals, surgeons wounded while attending to their duties. Two 
days since Major Headley was killed in camp within twenty feet 
of where I was dressing a wound. Our hospitals are crowded 
with wounded. Some poor fellows are compelled to lay out in 
the open and get attention from any doctor who happens to 
pass that way. Sick lists very large, the men having been in 
the trenches for three weeks with no protection from the sun. 
They can't stand up without having a dozen bullets whistling 

m 

around their heads, and to attempt to walk is certain death. 
Our troops have behaved nobly, but nature can't stand it much 
longer. Night is almost as bad as day. The air is filled with 
missils of destruction. 

I have read of besieged cities and suffering of the inhabi¬ 
tants, but always thought the picture too highly painted. But 
now I have witnessed one and can believe all that is written 
on the subject. Rations are short, but still enough, and we 
have good water most of the time, so we do not as yet suffer 
on that score. But the stench from dead mules and horses 
(killed by shell) is intolerable. 

June 23rd—It is now raining for the first time since the 
siege commenced. Today is the 36th since we have been sur¬ 
rounded, and no improvement in the situation, except that the 
Mortars have ceased firing. I think they must have worn out, 
as the last shots fired all fell short. The shelling from the 
lines continues. Twelve of our wounded were killed in hos¬ 
pital No. 1, and some others have suffered equally. Rations 
very short. We are all in good spirits and look for help one of 
these days . Our friends outside suffer more in mind, much 
more than we do. It would surprise anyone not accustomed to 
shelling to see how coolly we take it. 
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Incessant fire. Lt. Young was killed on the lines. He was 
as clever a gentleman as ever lived, and his loss will be long 
felt by all who knew him. He was the last of three brothers, 
all perished in this cruel war. The Vaiden Artillery has al¬ 
ready lost four men, one more is dying from his wounds and 
another has had his arm taken off. Rations very short. There 
is talk of our being compelled to eat mule beef if not relieved 
very soon. There is a great deal of sickness in the army. 
Thirty-nine days in the trenches will kill any set of men. 

July 4th—Strange to say all is quiet today, but how long 
it will last no one knows. Yesterday, the shelling was terrible. 
My end of town was too hot to stay in, however it quieted 
down about dusk. All the men I have seen today are much de¬ 
pressed and look for a surrender soon. I am still hopeful and 
try to keep their spirits up. Our troops have laid in the trenches 
for forty-seven days. We have been eating mule “beef” for 
nearly one week, but it has not been issued to the whole army 
yet, but I presume will be tomorrow. I have not tasted it yet 
but hear it is very good. I still look for relief, but fear Johnston 
will put it off until the last moment. The men in the trenches 
are suffering very much from short rations and the distress 
of the wounded is horrible to think of. Many of them die for 
the want of proper food to support their strength. Erysipelas is 
prevailing, and where that will end, none can say. So far my 
health is better than I could have expected under the circum¬ 
stances. Although far from well, I have always been able to 
attend to my duties. This morning is the only quiet one we 

have had in 47 days. Ten o’clock, Vicksburg surrendered. July 
4th, 1863. 


(The End) 
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ARTHUR MARVIN SHAW 

Mr. Shaw, whose article on “The Sorrows of Jefferson Da¬ 
vis,” appearing in this issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly , 
is connected with the Centenary College of Louisiana at Shreve¬ 
port. He was born on December 8, 1896, at Arkansas Post, 
Ark., and is the son of Arthur Madison Shaw and Oregon 
(Collins) Shaw, both of White County, Ark. The former was 
a Methodist Minister and author. He is the grandson of Flavius 
Josephus and Jane (Hogue) Shaw and of Hugh Collins and his 
wife Arthur Collins who lived in Tyro, Arkansas. 

Mr. Shaw was educated in the public schools of Arkansas 
and California and received his A.B. degree from Hendrix Col¬ 
lege, Conway, Ark., his Masters from Peabody and his Ph.D. 
from Louisiana State University. He has held responsible edu¬ 
cational positions in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. He is 
a veteran of both World War I and World War II, a Democrat 
and Methodist. He is the author of several biographical and 
other historical works. 

Married: Miss Edyth Wilson, daughter of Charles Nelson 
Wilson and Frances (Cravens) Wilson of Yellville, Arkansas. 

Children: One daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth (Shaw) Woods of 
Shreveport, La. 
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THE FAMILY SORROWS OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 

By Arthur Marvin Shaw 

It is easily conceivable that some day Jefferson Davis may 
come to be considered the most tragic figure in America. In a 
number of ways, he measures up to the ancient classic concept 
of the hero of a tragedy. 

Of his ambition and ability no one who is acquainted with 
his history can be in doubt, and that his career was unique is 
hardly open to question. If, as some have asserted, he was 
prideful and even imperious, one need not say in his defense 
that great leaders have often been possessed of these qualities 
but should note the fact that he paid grievously for whatever 
faults of temperament or disposition may have been present in 
his nature. No prominent figure in America ever suffered so 
great humiliation or such devastating violation of his person¬ 
ality as Davis did after the collapse of the Confederacy. 

From the early months of 1861, until July, 1863, no one 
could have proved beyond doubt that he was not equal in impor¬ 
tance to any other man on the earth, but by the spring of 
1865 all the world knew that his situation then was the most 
miserable that any American leader of equal prominence had 
ever found himself in. 

The physical and mental tortures of his long imprisonment 
are well known, and a repetition of the story of his sufferings 
at Fortress Monroe is not needed here. Nor is it the purpose 
of this piece to consider any of his misfortunes which resulted 
from his actions as a public figure, but to direct attention to 
the deep family sorrows which he suffered. 

The loss of his first wife, Sarah Knox Taylor, daughter 
of General Zachary Taylor, was a blow from which his recovery 
was slow. A bride of three months, she died of a fever soon 
after she went with her husband to a Mississippi plantation. 
Following his recovery from the same illness which had caused 
his wife’s death, Davis went into virtual seclusion for several 
years, during which time it is supposed that his nature was 
shaped and matured as he sought consolation in study and 
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meditation. Great though this sorrow was, it was not his 
greatest, for the ultimate compensations thereof probably struck 
some sort of balance. 

Years later his older brother Joseph, who had had much 
to do with shaping the career of the president of the Confed¬ 
eracy, died, and the younger man grieved deeply. This loss, 
however, cannot be placed among his greatest family sorrows, 
for Joseph Davis was old, and at his age death was obviously 
not far away. 

The same may be said concerning the death of his mother 
and father, the former of whom died when Davis was a small 
boy and the latter in the year that he entered West Point. 
Poignant though those losses were, they were of a sort common 
to the general run of people and did not strike him as deeply 
as those which came to him and Varina Davis long afterward. 

But when one turns his attention to the sons of the Con¬ 
federate president and his wife, he finds one of the most dis¬ 
tressful stories of family sorrow on record. When Jefferson 
Davis and Varina Howell were married in the early part of 
1845, he was almost thirty-seven years of age and she was a 
young woman of nineteen. During the eight years which fol¬ 
lowed, they had no children. Then in the summer of 1853, soon 
after Davis became secretary of war under President Pierce, 
Varina Davis gave birth to a son, who was named Samuel Emory 
after Davis’ father. The child’s mother says that he was bright, 
winsome, and affectionate and that he was a favorite of Mrs. 
Franklin Pierce. When the little boy was only twenty-three 
months old, he died of a fever, and his father was plunged into 
the deepest grief. For many months afterward, declared Mrs. 
Davis, her stricken husband “walked half the night and worked 
fiercely all day. A child’s cry in the street almost drove him 
mad”; and to the last hour of his life he at times spoke of his 
first-born and what he might have been had he lived. 1 

During the years that the Davises remained in Washing¬ 
ton, three other children were born to them—Margaret, Jeffer- 


'Varina H. Davis, Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate 
States of America, A Memoir. 2 vols. (New York: 1890) I, 534-535. 
(Cited hereinafter as Memoir,) 
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son, Jr., and Joseph; and during* the war years in Richmond, 
two others—William Howell and Varina, or “Winnie,” as she 
came to be known. Only one of the sons reached manhood, and 
he was barely grown when he died. The father survived them 
all. 

The winter of 1863-1864 was a dismal period for the Con¬ 
federacy, and the physical and mental energies of its president 
were almost exhausted by the exertions which the situation re¬ 
quired. In the midst of the harassments of his office, a heavy 
sorrow struck him again. One spring day in 1864 as he worked 
in his office, word was brought to him that his little boy Joe 
had fallen from an upstairs balcony or gallery of the executive 
mansion to the brick pavement below. When Davis reached 
home, the boy was dead. Little Joe! the good child of the family, 
gentle and affectionate. He used to run in to say his prayers 
by his father's knee. That night as his body lay crushed and 
broken in the President's home, the only sound that was heard 
in the large house was the tramp of the father's step as he 
paced back and forth in one of the upstairs rooms. 2 . And on 
the next day as the funeral procession came to rest at the 
burial place on the hillside above the tumbling waters of the 
James River, Davis, though an impressive figure, seemed to be 
a “poor old gray-haired man, standing bare-headed, straight as 
an arrow, clear against the sky by the open grave of his son.” 3 4 

Ten years later, his youngest son, William Howell, who was 
born in Richmond during the first months of the war, died of 
diphtheria. He was thirteen years old and a boy “whose char¬ 
acter, talents, and personal beauty made the joy of our lives.” 1 
Little Billy, his mother called him. Back on the streets of Sa¬ 
vannah, Georgia, just after the war, when Mrs. Davis was vir¬ 
tually a prisoner of the Federal authorities, the Union soldiers 
had given small coins to the little boy, then two years old, and 
had taught him to sing, “We'll Jiang Jeff Davis on a sour apple 
tree.” 5 


2 Mary B. Chesnut, A Diary from Dixie, Isabella D. Martin and Myrta 
L. Avary (eds), (New York, 1929), p. 305, 

8 lbid, p. 309 . 

4 Davis, Memoir, II, 814. 

5 Varina Davis to John J. Craven, Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson 
Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers, and Speeches, 10 vols. (Jack- 
son, 1923, VII, 47. 
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For Davis and his wife, this loss was a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows for the years which had passed since Jos ? s death. De* 
feat, flight, capture, imprisonment, liberation, and an arduous 
struggle to secure a place in civil life again had followed each 
other. The life insurance company, of which Mr. Davis had 
been president for several years, failed three months after the 
death of his youngest son. Two more difficult years passed and 
he retired to Beauvoir, a comfortable and attractive home near 
Biloxi, Mississippi, where he lived during the remaining thirteen 
years of his life, devoting much of his time to writing about 

the war. 

Only one son remained to him—Jefferson Davis, Jr., who 
was a student in the Virginia Military Institute during the ses¬ 
sion of 1874-1875. Three and a half years later, this young man 
fell a victim of the severe epidemic of Yellow Fever which, in 
the summer of 1878, broke out in New Orleans and Memphis. 
Young Davis, then in the employ of a Memphis bank, died in 
the autumn of that year. 

His loss was almost more than his parents could bear. The 
grief-burdened mother wrote of him that he had grown to be 
“a strong, sober, industrious, and witty young man, who was 
exceedingly intimate with his father and loved him devotedly— 
indeed, they were like two young friends together.” And she 
wrote also that he “died as he had lived, at peace with God 
and man.” 

When young Jefferson was stricken, his parents were at 
their home in Beauvoir and neither was able to go to him. 
From this final loss, Davis seemed unable to rally. For a time 
he ceased to labor on the book which he was writing “and sat 
all day, silent in his wordless grief.” “I do not know why I suf¬ 
fer so much,” he would say; “it cannot be long before I am 
united with my boy.” 6 

He lived on for eleven more years. 


°Davis, Memoir, II, 827-828. 
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STANLEY CLISBY ARTHUR 

* 

Mr. Arthur, now residing in New Orleans, was born June 
11, 1881, in Merced County, California; son of Stephen and Sadie 
Ella (Farland) Arthur, of California; grandson of Captain Wm. 
S. and Elizabeth (Clisby) Arthur, of Nantucket, Mass., and 
California; and of Henry Leslie and Sarah Anne (Smith) Far¬ 
land, of Ontario, Canada. The Arthur family is of English 
origin, the Colonial ancestry settling in Salem, Mass., in 1676. 
Another ancestor was Paul Worth, who fought with John Paul 
Jones on the Ranger and Bon Homme Richard . 

Mr. Arthur was educated in California and did newspaper 
work in several large American cities. He was State Ornitholo¬ 
gist of Louisiana, 1915-1920; Director, Division of Wild Life of 
the Department of Conservation, 1920-1921; Director, Louisiana 
State Museum, 1940-48, retiring in the latter year. He is the 
author of numerous books, including “A History of the Battle 
of New Orleans,” “Fur Animals in Louisiana,” “The Birds of 
Louisiana,” “Old Families of Louisiana,” and “Story of West 
Florida Rebellion,” “Old New Orleans,” “Audubon; An Intimate 
Life of the American Woodsman,” and other books and pamph¬ 
lets. He is a Mason and Shriner. 

Mr. Arthur was married to Ella Bentley, of New Orleans, 
poet and musician, the daughter of Linden E. and Ella (Don- 
naud) Bentley, Born to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur were Stanley 
Clisby Arthur, Jr., Linden Bentley Arthur and John Stephen 
Arthur, 
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“PIONEER” 

THE FIRST SUBMARINE BOAT 

Now on Exhibition in Jackson Square, New Orleans 

By Stanley Clisby Arthur 

A cigar-like structure of rusting sheet iron, about 20 feet 
long, not four feet thick, which has been defying the corroding 
onslaughts of the elements since 1862, is today an object of 
interest to all who have viewed it since it was placed in Jackson 
Square on Flag Day, June 14, 1942, as a part of the historic 
exhibits of the Louisiana State Museum. 

This rusting relic, now being saved for posterity, was the 
first submarine made of iron—truly a pioneer. It was designed 
in New Orleans, built in New Orleans, and destroyed in New 
Orleans. To some this craft, constructed of high hopes and 
patriotic resolves as well as of steel, may mean nothing or, at the 
best, little. However, when the complete history of sub- 
mersibles is written, this dilapidated cylintrical wreck undoubt¬ 
edly will be given its rightful place in maritime history as the 
first of the submarines. 

It was christened the “Pioneer,” an apt naming, for this was 
the first submarine that actually submerged—the first that 
functioned properly. This “submarine torpedo boat,” as its 
builders termed it, proved to be the master pattern from which 
“Davids” were later built and operated in Charleston Harbor 
against the “Goliaths” of the Union fleet blockading that South 
Carolina port. 

* 

Little is known of the building of the “cigar boat,” as the 
New Orleans submarine was called by some who only had tan¬ 
talizing glimpses of it while it was being constructed, but much 
has been surmised in after years. We now know it was built 
by Baxter Watson, James R. McClintock, and Horace Lawson 
Hunley, at the Government Naval Yard on the New Basin during 
the latter part of 1861 and that it was launched in February, 
1862. There was great secrecy surrounding its construction 
and the yard was guarded day and night so that no Yankee 
spy might glimpse what was being done. Of the trio of design- 
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ers, one of them, Captain Hunley, was later to lose his life in a 
man-propelled submarine while it was on trial dives in Charleston 
Harbor. 

When the “Pioneer” was completed it was launched in the 
Basin where, in spite of the prognostications of many that an 
iron boat “would sink like lead,” the odd “cigar-boat” floated 
in the water exposing a 10-inch freeboard. Those in charge 
of the work of construction and those who backed its building 
with cash, were jubilant following this initial trial of the iron 
“seegar” as a surface craft. After it was ascertained that 
everything was in working order the “Pioneer” was towed out 
of the basin into Lake Pontchartrain. 

Here Watson, McClintock, Hunley, and their mechanics put 
the submarine through various manouvers. Although it has 
been said that lives were lost in these pioneer tests, there is no 
evidence to prove this, consequently they must be regarded as 



First submarine boat, now on exhibition, Jackson Square, New Or¬ 
leans, La. 
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fanciful legends. There are official records to prove that let¬ 
ters of marque were issued this new craft as a privateer for on 
March 31, 1862, F. H. Hatch, collector of customs at New Or¬ 
leans, gave the necessary commission to John K. Scott, captain 
of the submarine propeller “Pioneer/” to cruise the high seas, 
bays, rivers, estuaries, etc., in the name of the Confederate 
government. The official permission stated that the boat was 
owned by three Orleans businessmen, Baxter Watson, James R. 
McClintock, and Robert R. Barrow, whose wife was Volumnia 
Hunley, a sister of Captain Hunley. 

Captain John K. Scott, in his application to Judah P. Ben¬ 
jamin, Secretary of the Confederate States of America, said he 
was a citizen of New Orleans, that the submarine boat called 
the Pioneer would aid the government by the destruction or cap¬ 
ture of any and all vessels opposed to or at war with the Con¬ 
federate States, acknowledged the boat was owned by Robert R. 
Barrow, Baxter Watson, and James R. McClintock, and advised 
that the Pioneer would carry a magazine of explosive matter, 
and will be manned by two men or more. 

Before the practicability of this submarine in action could 
be proved, Farragut blasted his way past Forts St. Philip and 
Jackson, steamed and sailed his fleet up the Mississippi River, 
and on April 28, 1862, New Orleans fell into the hands of Union 
forces. The day before, the 27th, to make sure this first sub¬ 
marine would not be taken by the Yankees and its secrets made 
known, Watson towed his submarine to a deep point off Spanish 
Fort in Lake Pontchartrain, opened its hatch, depressed its for¬ 
ward diving fins, and let the Pioneer sink to what he supposed 
would be her last resting place. 

* 

It lay in the lake sands until 1878 when a boy in swimming 
located it and reported his find to men on a sand dredge named 
the Valentine, which grappled, brought it to the surface and, 
later, when it was identified, set the relic out on the lawn of 
Spanish Fort, then an amusement park on Lake Pontchartrain. 
There it remained a curiosity to amusement seekers until April 
12, 1907, when it was removed to the Camp Nicholls Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home by Camp Beauregard No. 130, United Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. It rested in a bed of concrete at the old 
soldiers home for thirty-five years until it was turned over to the 
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Louisiana State Museum in 1942 and placed permanently in 
historic Jackson Square* 

This is, substantially, the story of the under-water cigar- 
boat, originaly called a submarine torpedo boat, and by others 
the first “David” designed to destroy the “Goliaths” of the 
Federal blockading fleet. 

The Watson-Hunley-McClintock boat was built of sheet iron 
a quarter of an inch thick. From nose to stern it was exactly 
19 feet 6 inches, it measured six feet from the keel to the top 
of the manhole, while its beam was nearly four feet. For motive 
power the submarine relied on a hand-driven shaft to which was 
attached a four-blade propeller. This shaft had a direct drive, 
but even when two men labored at the crank shaft the bulky 
craft did not make much headway, four miles an hour according 
to official reports. 

The hull, at the bottom, was made double so that water 
could be admitted to make the boat sink to a desired depth. A 
small hand pump was installed so the water in the bilge could 
be discharged thus permitting the boat to come to the surface. 
Air for the men in the submarine while submerged was obtained 
through a long rubber tube, the open end of the hose being 
attached to a flat of wood which floated on the top of the water. 

The torpedo was fired in an ingenious manner. The bow 
of the underwater boat had a hole and chamber into which was 
fitted a long wooden boom or lance. As the war vessels, which 
the Watson submarine is built to attack, were built of wood, 
the end of the lance was fitted with an iron point, suitably 
barbed, which, when driven into the enemy ship's hull, would 
become firmly attached and become detached from the staff 
when the sub backed off. To this lance-head was fixed the 
bundle containing the explosive r 50 to 70 pounds of gunpowder. 
Detonation was obtained by means of a long rope which would 
become taut and, when the submarine went into reverse, break 
a bottle of acid in the powder and thus ignite the explosive. 

The propeller which drove the craft, operated from the 
rear. On each side near the bow were two fins, somewhat like 
the elevating rudders common on old airplanes, which regu¬ 
lated the diving movements of the strange iron craft. 
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There was a steering rudder placed at the front end of 
Watson’s war vessel and, from what remains of the craft s 
bottom, it appears there was another astern. According to 
word-of-mouth history, when the boat was first tried in the 
waters of Lake Pontchartrain it worked satisfactorily and dem¬ 
onstrated, according to McClintock, that we could construct a 
boat that could move at will in any direction, and at any dis¬ 
tance from the surface. The Pioneer unquestionably was slow 
in its operations as the only power developed was that which 
two men could exert on a direct shaft. However, the depres¬ 
sion and elevating fins could make it dive and ascend in a 
manner which proved the theory that lay behind its construction, 

When the New Orleans pioneer submarine was deliberately 
sent to the lake’s bottom to escape capture by the Federal troops, 
its builders likewise eluded being taken prisoners by making 
their way to Mobile and at that Alabama harbor they continued 
the construction of submarines from the plans and the experi¬ 
ments made with the Pioneer. Building at Mobile was done at 
the shop of Parks & Lyons where W. A. Alexander, an engineer, 
was detailed by the Confederate government to assist the New 
Orleans designers. The first sub built at Mobile sank while 
being towed to a proving ground off Fort Morgan, but no lives 
were lost. The second Mobile submersible was built in the form 
of a long iron cylinder and had two disastrous trials, nine losing 
their lives at the first trial, and eight being lost at the second. 
There was a third disaster and when the American Diver was 
raised for the third time, a total of 24 men had died in her. The 
underwater craft was then shipped by rail to Charleston where 
Captain Hunley and his crew practiced diving and ascending 

for some weeks. 

The first actual operation against an enemy ship was car¬ 
ried out October 5, 1863, when a vessel shaped like a cigar, a 
maximum diameter of 6 feet, length about 50 feet, having four 
persons in it attempted to blow up the U. S. S. New Ironside 
blockading Charleston Harbor. The David, not a submersible, 
however, succeeded in exploding its torpedo containing about 
60 pounds of powder against the New Ironside hull but failed 
to damage the big vessel. The explosion threw a column of 
water over the little craft, put out the fires of its tiny steam 
engine, which left it without motive power. Its commander, 
Lieutenant W. T. Gassell, and one of the crew dived overboard 
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and were captured. The engineer, J. H. Tomb, and pilot, Walker 
' Cannon, stuck to the torpedo boat and finally relighted the fires 
and got it back to the harbor wharf. 

Ten days after this first attempt at torpedoing a Union 
ship of war, Captain H. L. Hunley took the larger Mobile-built 
underwater craft, the American Diver, out for another trial and, 
while demonstrating how the boat could submerge, sent the 
diver under a Confederate training ship then lying at anchor 
in Charleston Harbor. The boat began its dive perfectly, sub¬ 
merged, but never came to the surface—air bubbles rising to 
the surface indiacted that someone had failed to properly close 
the hatch on top of the submarine. The bodies of the com¬ 
mander and crew of seven were not recovered until some days 
later. 

On February 17, 1864, while the U. S. S. Housatonic lay 
off Charleston Harbor, the officer of the deck, just before nine 
o’clock that night, saw something with the appearance of a 
plank approaching the ship. A few miutes later there was an 
explosion and the Housatonic began settling. It had been hit 
by a torpedo attached to its side by the submarine which had 
been renamed the H. L. Hunley in honor of the co-designer of 
the first New Orleans underwater boat. Nothing more was ever 
heard of the Confederate underwater craft, and with the boat 
perished Lieutenant George E. Dixon, of Company 21st Ala¬ 
bama Volunteers, a native of Mobile, and his crew: Arnold 
Becker, C. Simkims, James A. Wicks, F. Collins, and a man 
named Ridgeway, of the Navy, and Corporal C. F. Carlsen, of the 
Artillery. 

The New Orleans submarine Pioneer, however, holds the 
distinction of being the first submarine that really worked under 
water. So shrouded in conjecture has been its history, so tan¬ 
talizing are the few known facts concerning its designers and 
its building, that a fuller account of this underwater craft would 
be of inestimable historical value at this period of history when 
the submarine has proved itself such a potent weapon of war. 
This can only be furnished by records which may have been 
written by some of those actually concerned in its building, 
records which have escaped the destruction of man, time and the 
elements. 
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MRS. CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 

“The History of John Gunter and His Family,” appearing 
in this issue of the Quarterly , was written by Mrs. Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, of Oklahoma City, Okla., a very well known 
author in her own right and the wife of Dr. Grant Foreman, a 
distinguished historian. 

Mrs. Foreman was born at Metropolis, Ill., October 18, 
1875, daughter of John Robert Thomas and his wife Charlotte 
(Culver) Thomas, of Mt. Vernon, Ill. The father was Captain 
of the 12Cth Indiana Infantry, of the War Between the States, 
an attorney, served ten years in Congress from the 20th Illinois 
District and was Federal Judge of the Indian Territory. Mrs. 
Foreman’s grandparents were William Allan and Caroline 
(Neely) Thomas, who lived at Mt. Vernon, Ill., and of Philip W. 
and Sarah (Riddle) Culver, of St. Charles, Mo. 

Mrs. Foreman was educated in the public and private schools 
in Washington, D. C., and at Monticello College, Godfrey, Ill. 
She spent a year abroad under a tutor and during World War I, 
was head of the women’s work of the Muskogee Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Among her published works are “Okla¬ 
homa Imprints,” “Indians Abroad,” “The Cross Timbers,” “Park 
Hill, Muskogee, Oklahoma.” She has written more than fifty 
articles for Chronicles of Oklahoma , the State Historical Society 
Quarterly; articles for the American Indian magazine; articles 
and feature stories for Tulsa World ; feature stories for the Daily 
Oklahoman , Oklahoma City; feature stories for Muskogee Daily 
Phoenix , Muskogee; and feature stories for Muskogee Times - 
Democrat , of Muskogee. 
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JOHN GUNTER AND HIS FAMILY 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 

One of the stops made by DeSoto on his excursion across 
the southeastern section of the United States was at the island 
village of Tali, which was probably on McKee Island near the 
bend of the Tennessee River at the present town of Gunters- 
ville. James Adair related in his History of the American In¬ 
dians (1775) that the strength of the Creek Confederation was 
increased by the addition of “two great towns of the Koo-a- 
sah-te.” From the Marcos Delgado narrative it appears that 
the first movement of those people was before 1686. A fraction 
of the tribe remained on the Tennessee River and later settled 
near Gunter's Landing. 1 

Around 1700, during the Shawnee war, the Creek Indians 
pretended to be friends of the Cherokees, but all of the time 
they were secretly aiding their enemies, the Shawnees. The 
Cherokees learned of this treachery, and when a party of Creeks 
came to a dance at Echota, the Cherokee capital, they massacred 
almost all of the Creeks and that brought on a war between 
the two tribes. The Creeks were obliged to abandon all of 
their settlements upon the Tennessee River and withdraw south 
to the Coosa and the neighborhood of Creek Path, an old trad¬ 
ing trail from South Carolina which struck the Tennessee at 
the present Guntersville, Alabama. 2 

According to the Alabama historian, Thomas McAdory 
Owen, Guntersville was started in 1790 and the Indian name was 
Kusanunnahi, meaning Creek Path, from its location near the 
great trail leading from the Creek country in middle Alabama 
to the hunting grounds in the valleys of the Tennessee,. Cum¬ 
berland and Ohio rivers. 8 


Uohn R. Swanton, The Indians of the Southeastern United States, 
Washington, 1946, pp. 27, 28. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 137. 

2 James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokees, Nineteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1900, p, 383, 

3 Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama, Chicago, 1921, vol. I, 
pp. 677-78. Guntersville at the maximum had a population of six to 
eight hundred Indians who traveled up and down the river in their 


canoes. 
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Among the early citizens of Alabama was John Gunter, 
a Scots trader who arrived in the country about 1750 or 1760. 
One account states that Gunter settled among the Cherokee In¬ 
dians during the Revolution because of his Tory sentiments; 
another that he was captured by the Indians in South Carolina 
and brought up as a member of the Cherokee tribe. He became 
head man of the settlement on the south side of the Tennessee 
River in Marshall County, Alabama. 

John Gunter is described as a man of ability and exemplary 
character. He married Katy, a fullblood Cherokee of the Paint 
Clan and a cousin of Major George Lowery, second chief of 
the nation. She bore three sons, Samuel, Edward and John, 
and four daughters, Aky, Martha who married Hugh Henry, 
Elizabeth and Catherine. Samuel married A-yo-ku; Edward 
married first Elsie McCoy and for his second wife Letitia Keys. 


Gunter’s sons were conspicuous figures in the old Cherokee 
Nation and west of the Mississippi their descendants are in¬ 
fluential. 

The place where John Gunter located was first known as 
Gunter’s Ferry because his son, Edward, operated a ferry on 
the Tennessee River as early as 1818. It was next called Gun¬ 
ter’s village, then Guntersville and later it became Gunter’s 
Landing. The town is about thirty-three miles southeast of 
Huntsville and it was an important place on the river. Flat- 
boats were sometimes eight or ten rows deep and they were 
loaded with merchandise, corn, whiskey, and apples, etc. 

Gunter’s Landing was known far and wide, as flatboats 
plied between the village and New Orleans. When the steam¬ 
boats started running on the Tennessee they made a turbulent 
boom town of the place. “Backwoodsmen and Indians lived for 
‘boat day’ and crowded the banks when the boats, jammed with 


‘Report of Alabama History Commission, “Cherokee Towns and Vil¬ 
lages in Alabama” by O. D. Street, vol. I, p. 419; Transactions of the Ala¬ 
bama Historical Commission, “The Indians of Marshall County, Alabama, 
by Oliver Day Street, vol. IV (1899-1903), pp. 207-08; “Sketch of Family- 
History” by Major DeWitt C. Lipe, grandson of John Gunter—typescript 
in Grant Foreman Collection. 
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homeseekers and fortune hunters, chugged slowly toward the 
landing.” 5 * 

Gunter's home was at the foot of the hill, about two hundred 
yards from the creek; it was a double log house with a hallway 
and ell. A trail led from the village across Sand Mountain to 
Will's Town and Turkey Town, and another to Coosada, Sauta, 
and Cowtown. A third trail intersected Creek Path and led to 
the Coosa and Alabama rivers. The Indian trail from Gunters- 
ville to Coosada was the first mail route in Marshall County 
and mail was carried over it once a week until 1837. 

“Throughout the Great Bend—during the first decade of 
the nineteenth century—the flatboatsmen might see no white 
man's face, unless it would be some old ‘Indian countrymen' 
(white men who preferred the Indian life) like Old Mari Ditto 
of Ditto's Landing or one of the Gunters of Gunter's Landing.” 8 

In 1825 preparations were made to hold a constitutional 
convention by the Cherokees and the National Committee and 
Council nominated candidates to run an election for seats in the 
convention. In the Chattanooga District Samuel and Edward 
Gunter were recommended and the election in the first precinct 
was to be held at or near Edward's school house in the Creek 
Path valley. John Gunter was nominated as clerk of the elec¬ 
tion. 7 

An early visitor to Gunter's Landing was Dr. J. B. Mc- 
Ferrin who traveled the Methodist Episcopal circuit in the 
Cherokee Nation in 1828. In his Centenary Memories 8 he wrote 
of starting at Creek Path, crossing Sand Mountain, across the 
Coosa River, thence through Dirt Town Valley to Chickamauga, 
thence across the point of Lookout Mountain, down the Lookout 
Valley into Will's Valley. Across Raccoon Mountain to Town 
Creek Valley, and thence to Gunter's Landing, or Creek Path, 
the beginning corner. 


5 A!abama—A Guide to the Deep South— American Guide Series, New 
York, 1941, p. 331. 

fl Donald Davidson, The Tennessee, New York, 1946, vol. I, p. 214. 

Nineteenth Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1897-98), 
Mooney, p. 526; Handbook of American Indians, Washington, 1912, part 
I, p. 362. 

8 Christian Advocate, Saturday, April 19, 1884, p, 2, cols, 1-3. 
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Secretary of War John H. Eaton, on April 18, 1829, sent a 
long statement to John Ross, Richard Taylor, Edward Gunter 
and William Shorey Goody, Cherokee delegates, in answer to 
their communication of February 17, 1829. He stated the re¬ 
lations of the Cherokees to the United States government during 
the Revolution when these Indians were partisans of Great 
Britain. By the Declaration of Independence and the treaty of 
1783 all rights of the British became vested in the United States. 9 

Small parties of Indians left Georgia from time to time 
to join the Cherokees who were removing from Arkansas to 
the Indian Territory. Seventy keel and flatboats were delivered 
to their agent to be used in their transportation in the autumn 
of 1829, and the early part of 1830. Most of the emigrants em¬ 
barked at Gunter’s Landing; whence the Indians steered the 
boats down the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi rivers to Mont¬ 
gomery’s Point at the mouth of White River, where they were 
transferred to steamboats which carried them to their new 

home.’ 10 

From the Cherokee Agency West E. W. duVal wrote to 
McKenney on August 7, 1830: “Many of the heads of families 
of the Emigrants from the old nation steered and worked the 
Boats in which they were transported from Gunter’s Landing 
on the Tennessee River to Montgomery’s Point at the mouth, of 
White River in this territory. . . .” The Indians believed that 
they were entitled to compensation for this service. 11 

In General Council Convened at Red Clay, Cherokee Nation, 
August 6, 1832, a committee of prominent Cherokees sent the 
following message: 

“To Lewis Cass, Secretary of War 

In answer to Jiis letter of April 17, containing propositions 
as to Cherokee removal to the West; calling attention of intru¬ 
sions of whites upon Indian lands; complaints of Georgia assum¬ 
ing to exercise jurisdiction over a large part of the Cherokee 
country. “. .. in this peculiar state of things, the protecting arm 

"Niles Weekly Register, Baltimore, June 13, 1829, vol. 36, p. 258. 

“Grant Foreman, Indian Removal, Norman, 1932, p. 230. 

"Office Indian Affairs, Retired Classified Files, “1830 Cherokees West 

(Agency) E. W. duVal.” 
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of the President is withheld from the enforcement of the treaties 
and laws of the United States made for the protection of our 
national rights.” Objection was also expressed because numer¬ 
ous men had been commissioned to enlist Cherokees as emigrants. 
This document was signed by Richard Taylor, President of the 
Committee and forty-three other Cherokees, among whom were 
John Ross, John Ridge, Major Ridge and Samuel Gunter. 12 

From Gunter’s Landing, December 22, 1833, John Gunter, 
Jr., wrote to Hon. C. C. Clay 13 as follows: 

“Dear Sir. I have thought it necessary to address you again 
upon the Indian question. I would beg leave to suggest to you 
One Simple Idea—and that is—that Mr. John Ross is not prin¬ 
cipal chief of this Nation, according to the constitutional authori¬ 
ties of this Nation. He has been illegally elected to office which 
he now holds under the Laws & regulations of this Nation—In 
short there is not one of our leading [men] who have been legally 
elected to office, in this Nation since the extension of the state 
laws—I would now ask you as a friend—That the united states 
should not receive—or even respect Mr. Ross as principal chief of 
this Nation and Again if the General Government is desirous 
of having the Indian Title immediately extinguished-—I would 
say—it would be best to have no communication with him 
whatever, Unless he should be willing to come to some under¬ 
standing with the govt, for an exchange of Lands—and again if 
Mr. Ross should be forced to treat—he is clearly for going out 
of the limits of the United States—and seeking protection under 
the Mexican Govt. 

“I also anticipate that our agent Col. [Hugh] Montgomery 
will also inform the War department of Mr. Ross illegal election 
to the office which he now holds under this Nation— 

“As principal chief—I hope that I shall be also able to 
show good authority—of Mr. Ross illegal authority as principal 
chief—and also as a true representative from under the authori- 

12 American State Papers, “Indian Affairs,” vol. V, pp. 28, 29. 
ls Clement Comer Clay, a native of Virginia, removed to Huntsville, 
Alabama, in 1811; served in the war against the Creeks in 1813. He was 
elected chief justice in 1820 and a representative to the twenty-first con¬ 
gress 1829-1831. He was governor of Alabama 1836-37 and later U. S. 
senator. He died September 7, 1866. 
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ties of this nation—if there should be no probability of effecting 
a treaty soon—I shall expect your assistance in having emigra¬ 
tion opened for Alabama Indians. I have been very much en¬ 
gaged, since I saw you—in explaining to my people Our true 
condition. The most illiterate part of our people is lead astray— 
and kept in darkness by the most enlightened part of our nation. 
If Congress will only appropriate money enough to make a de¬ 
posit in the Decatur Bank—and also have an enrolling Agent 
near this place I will just show to the Govt, how fast I can 
have them to enroll—it will be no more trouble than for a man 
to sit down and eat a hearty breakfast—there is hundreds now 
Just waiting my motion—I shall state to you fully my plan when 
I reach Washington—I shall set out for the City now in the 
course of a few days—I am very Respectfully Sir your humble 

obt. Servant 

Jno. Gunter Jr.” 

“Washington—Jany. 15, 1884. Hon. L. Cass: Sir, Please 
examine the enclosed letters—one from Colo. Isaac Lane a re¬ 
spectable citizen of Morgan County Ala.—the other from John 
Gunter, a respectable Cherokee. 

C. C. Clay.” 

In his history, The Removal of the Cherokee Indians from 
Georgia, 1 * Wilson Lumpkin wrote that from the time he entered 
upon the Indian subject in Congress in 1827, he used every means 
in his power “ to know and he known to the wisest and best men 
of the Cherokee people. . . . Finally, I gained the confidence, as 
well as the ear of’. . . the Ridges, Boudinot, the Rogerses,' Gun¬ 
ter, Bill, Sanders, Starr, Fields, Forman [sic], Waters,. and 
many others fully embraced my views and became convinced 
that the only hope of salvation of the Cherokees was to be found 
in their removal to the West. No patriotic men can be found 
in the pages of history who were more sincerely devoted to the 
best interests of their people than were these men.” 

From the Cherokee Agency on September 15, 1834, Ben¬ 
jamin F. Currey, superintendent of Cherokee emigration, sent 
to Secretary of War Lewis Cass “a copy of some of the pro¬ 
ceedings of a late council called by Jno. Ross and a historical 
account of matters generally as they occurred written by Mr. 


14 New York, 1907, vol. I, p, 190. 
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Ridge.” At this council a communication preferring impeach¬ 
able matter against “Messrs Jno Ridge David Vann members 
of this body and Maj Ridge one of the Executive council and 
on motion of Richard Fields the Communication and documents 
were laid on the table—the Clerk to notify the parties Charged 
to appear at this place on the second Monday in Octr next to 
answer to the said prefered Charges.” 

Currey also sent a long account of “the results of the late 
Council called at Red Clay where Jno Ross & his deligation re¬ 
ported on their transactions with the Executive & Congress of 
the U. S. during the last winter & spring. The council met on 
the 18th Aug & adjourned on Saturday of the same week. . . . 
On the second Jno Rosses verbal commentary on this report & 
objections to the policy of the Gvt of the U. S. were given Pre¬ 
vious to the meeting of the Council, however, as usual, false 
hopes had been rivited on the minds of the Indians by various 
rumors of promising prospects founded upon expected conse¬ 
quences which were hid in ambiguity and mystery—They were 
all to be made plain by the papers when opened—the result of 
the reading contradicted all this and silence of the full blooded 
Indians who attended in numbers. The members of the com¬ 
mittee were not Organized but stood or sat among the multitude 
as they could—the Clerks were not allowed to read or interpret 
but it was all managed by Jno Ross, Taylor, Ned Gunter & 
George Lowry— 

“When the deligations indirect propositions to submit the 
Cherokees to take their individual standing in the States were 
read Ross & Gunter explained them away by saying they were 
submitted to them for their acceptance or rejection and if agreed 
to it was not meant to emalgamate with the whites but may be 
to do it in fifty years or a hundred or never at all if the Chero¬ 
kees did not like to do it. ...” 

During the course of the meeting a letter from John Nave 
was read in which he “spoke unfavorably of Arkansas as to 
soil & health. He said Five of the Coodys family were down 
with fever—desired his parents should remain if they had to 
rent land & that he would return in the fall. It was read by 
Ross & interpreted by Gunter. After this Ned Gunter arose 
and delivered a Speech on a subject which he said had been 
omitted by [Thomas] Foreman. He warned them against A 
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Rosses treaty & said a good deal to put the people on their 
guard when this was done I began to think it was a plan de¬ 
vised by Ross to direct the peoples minds from his failure & to 
raise their indignation against the advocates of a Treaty. In 
this they succeeded too well. . Threats were made that if some 
of the men did not take care they would drop off from their 

ponies.” 

. . Gunter who spoke in relation to A Ross Treaty is a 
member of Jno Ross’s Executive council—from the circumstance 
of Gunters saying Foreman had omitted to speak of one thing 
&C it may be fairly infered F[oreman] had been instructed 
by this committee of which Ross is the principal. . . . 

On February 28, 1835, a delegation of Cherokees composed 
of John Ross, Richard Taylor, Daniel McCoy, Samuel Gunter 
and William Rogers “with full powers to conclude a treaty with 
the United States” stipulated and agreed with the government 
of the United States to allow the senate to fix the amount to 
be allowed the Cherokees for their claims and for a cession of 
their land east of the Mississippi River and agreed to abide by 
the award of the senate themselves and to recommend the same 
to their people for final determination. 16 

At a council held at New Echota Council House December 
22, 1835, John Gunter was the presiding officer and Alexander 
McCoy the secretary. According to United States Commis¬ 
sioners John F. Schermerhorn and William Carroll the object 
of the council was “to lay before them certain propositions for 
a treaty which he would submit tomorrow.” On the following 
day a committee of twenty persons were appointed to consider 
the propositions and to confer with the commissioners on any 
“points of difference which might arise between the United 
States and the Cherokee people provisionally, and that they 
report their proceedings to the people in General Council assem¬ 
bled for their approbation or disapprobation.” William Rogers, 
Elias Boudinot and John Gunter were selected to nominate sev¬ 
enteen others as members of the committee. 


1R Office Indian Affairs, 1834, Cherokees East (Emigration). B. F. 

Currey, Supt. Reports proceedings of council. 

“Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, Oklahoma City, 1921, 

p. 85. 
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The committee on nominations reported the following- per¬ 
sons as the delegation to Washington, viz. Maj. Ridge, John 
Sanders, William Rogers, James Foster, John A. Bell, John 
Fields, George Welch, John Gunter, Long Shell Turtle, James 
Star, Jas. Foreman, John Thompson & Roman Nose; when a 
vote was taken all were confirmed except Roman Nose. 17 

In the treaty of 1835 between the Cherokee Nation and the 
United States it was stipulated and agreed that John Ross, 
James Starr, George Hicks, John Gunter, George Chambers, 
John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, George Sanders, John Martin, Wil¬ 
liam Rogers, Roman Nose, Situwake and John Timson were “a 
committee on the part of the Cherokees to recommend such per¬ 
sons for the pre-emption rights as may be deemed entitled to 
the same under the above articles and to select the mission¬ 
aries who shall be removed with the nation; and that they be 
hereby fully empowered and authorized to transact all business 
on the part of the Indians which may arise in carrying into 
effect the provisions of this treaty and settling the same with 
the United States. . . 

From the Cherokee census roll of 1835 taken by Rezin 
Rawlings within the limits of Alabama, the record of John 
Gunter of Creek Path reads: “Six Cherokees, 3 fullbloods, 2 
halfbreeds, one quadroon (quarter blood), 30 slaves. One farm¬ 
er, 3 readers of English, 2 weavers, 1 spinster, 1 descendant of 
* reservees.” In the report of the Second Auditor, W. B. Lewis, 
it is shown that $2,150.00 were paid by the treasurer of the 
United States for commutation of transportation and subsistence 
for the seven members of John Gunter's family. 10 

Samuel Gunter had three halfblood Cherokees and twenty- 
two slaves, one reader of English and two of Cherokee; one 
weaver, one spinster and one farmer. There were ten half- 
breeds in the family of Edward Gunter, who owned thirty slaves, 


17 Office Indian Affairs: 1835, Cherokees East. John Gunter, Chair¬ 
man. Minutes of council, etc. 

“Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Washington, 
1903, vol, 2, Article 12, p. 329; John P. Brown, Old Frontiers, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, 1938, p. 498. 

“Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Documents, vol, 3, pp. 1005, 
1C21, 1024. 
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two farms and two ferryboats. There were four spinsters, one 
reservee and nine descendants of reservees in his household. 20 

In the files of the Indian Office in Washington a number 
of years ago, the writer found the will of John Gunter j it was 
dated 1833 and shows him to have been a man of large means 
in real estate and slaves. He died August 28,1835. Mrs. Gunter 
died seventeen days before her husband. 21 

“The Last Will and Testament of John Gunter Senr. 

“I John Gunter Sen. of the Cherokee Nation and residing in 
the said nation do make and ordain this my Last Will and 
Testament 

1 I Design that all my just Debts shall be paid as soon as 
conveinant after my Decease 

2 It is my will that my son Samuel Gunter Have my Mill and 
plantation situated & being on and near Brawns Creek being the 
same which I purchased of James Thompson and also that he 
have one Negro Woman named peggy now in his possession I 
also give to my son Samuel Gunter all the Debts which he may 
be owing me at the time of my Decease 

3 It is my will that my Daughter Martha Henry have the five 
following Negroes Viz Peter Winney Sucky and her children 
Viney and Lucy and all the Increase of the said negroes 

4 Should my Daughter Martha Die with out Children it is my 
[wish] the said negroes above mentioned be considered as part 
of my Estate and be divided as follows viz one to each of my 


20 The Gunter brothers were all listed from Creek Path. Spinsters 
were women who spun the wool and cotton used for weaving cloth, 
farmers listed were over eighteen years of age and unless otherwise stated 
each family had one farm. Reservees were a limited group of Cherokees 
who received reservations (Census Roll of 1835. Cherokees in Alabama). 

21 Starr, op..cit., p. 527, Mr. Street, who writes for the Alabama His¬ 
torical Society Proceedings, thinks that John Gunter was buried on the 
riverside near his old home. 



children Samual Edmond 22 Elizabeth 23 and Catharine 24 and one 

to my grand daughter Nancy Gunter a daughter of Edmond 
Gunter 

5 Should the above Negroes have any more increase after this 

time then it is my will that my Grand son George Gunter a son 

of Samuel Gunter have one and any other increase which they 

may have to be divided between my Daughters Elizabeth & 
Catharine 


6 It is my will that my Daughter Elizabeth Gunter have the 
six following Negroes viz Olivar Nero Isaac Judah Amy 
and old Lucy and all their increase 

7 It is my will that my Daughter Catharine Gunter have the 
following negroes viz Bill Andrew Calvin polly and Peggv 
and all their increase 


8 It is my will that my 
six following Negroes viz 
iel and China and all their 


son John Gunter Junior have the 
Tom Bobb Mary Augustis Dan- 
increases 


9 It is my will that all warrants which I may have on the 

Cherokee nation at the time of my Decease shall belong to my 
son John Gunter Junr y 


“Although John Gunter called his son “Edmond” in his will he was 

S S J P ° ken ° f 38 EdWard in 311 ° f the histories and documents in 
ich his name occurs. It was so signed to a letter written in Washing¬ 
ton December 6, 1837. 6 

to M7r« Z n b M a h t fh Unt c u nter r S b0rn in Se P tember > 1804; she was married 
# “ ar ‘“ Matthew Schrimsher at Creek Path, Alabama, September 22, 

weni tn p r !^ er WaS b ° m “ 1806 in Blount c °unty, Tennessee. He 
Tj • * , Si ™ 13 * n 1849 > but remained there only a short time. He 
d * d . m } 865 - M rs. Schrimsher died at the home of her son John Gunter 
Schrimsher, near Claremore, February 14, 1877. John Gunter Schrimsher 
orn August 17, 1835, served as a captain in the Confederate army, twice 
as sheriff of Cooweescoowee District, three terms as senator from the 
same district, as delegate to Washington in 1883, 1885 and as judge of 

c| “ pp tr j 527 ^og 8 ) 93 ' HC W3S kiUed by lightning Jul Y 5, 1905. (Starr, op. 

“Catherine Gunter, born in May, 1811, was married first to James 

? 8i y a a U f bt and later Jf ° liver Wack Li » e - Li Pe was born January 20, 
8 1, at Fort Plains, New York. He and Catherine Gunter Vaught were 
married at Gunter’s Landing in 1839, 
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10 As I have sold my crop of cotton of the year 1832 to my 
son John Gunter Junr for five hundred dollars it is my will 
that if I should die before he can return from his contemplated 
voyage to new Orleans then the said John shall not be called 
upon to make payment for the said cotton provided that he shall 
on his return supply the family at my present home with three 
hundred pounds of Coffee and three Barrels of Sugar but if I 
should live till he can return then this tenth Article to be void 
and of no effect 

11th It is my will that my reservation of a tract of Land lying 
in Jackson County Alabama and known by the name of Gunters 
Old place about eight miles from Gunters Landing Shall belong 
to John Gunter Jun 

12 It is my will that my Grand daughter Lucy McCoy 25 whom 
I have raised have the four following Negroes viz Aaron Jacob 
Cloe and Mary and all their increase 

13 It is my will that my wife Catharine Gunter have the seven 
following Negroes viz Will Sophy Jack Abram Bolivar 
Rachel and Bonipart and all there increase 

14th It is my will that on the Decease of my wife Catharine 
Gunter five of the last mentioned negroes viz Will Sophia 
Jack Abram & Bolivar with all there increase shall belong to 
and become the property of my youngest Daughter Catharine 
Gunter 

15th It is my will that on the Decease of my wife Catharine 
Gunter two of the Negroes mentioned article Thirteenth viz 
Rachel & Bonaparte with all their increase shall belong to and 
become the property of my son Edmond Gunter 

16 It is my will that my wife Catharine Gunter have the use 
of all my house hold and Kitchen furneture during his [sic] life 
and at his Decease that it be divided equally between my three 
daughters Martha Elizabeth and Catharine and my grand 
daughter Lucy Micoy provided however that if either of my 
Daughters or my Grand Daughter should marry before the De- 


2o Lucy McCoy was the daughter of John Gunter’s daughter Aky and 
Alexander McCoy, 
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cease of my wife then my wife is requested to give to such an 
one her part of the furniture 

17 It is my will that my Stock of Cattle and Hogs be equally 
Divided between my wife Catharine and my daughters Martha 
Elizabeth Catharine and my Grand daughter Lucy Micoy 

18 It is my will that my wife Catharine Gunter have my house 
and plantation where i now live with all its appertainances 
including the plantation on the Island at his own disposal 
during his life Provided that she shall not rent sell or in any 
way put it out of his own cultivation so long as the land belongs 
to the Cherokee Nation 

19 It is my will that at the Decease of my wife Catharine the 
House and plantation of land mentioned in the last article shall 
be by the Executors of this my last will and Testament offered 
for sale to the leggatee alone who are mentioned in this will and 
no one else shall have a right to become a purchaser and the 
property shall be sold and become the rightful possessions of 
the individual among my Legatees who will give the highest 
price for it and at the same time enter into such penal Bond 
as the Executors shall deem prudent that he or she the said 
purchaser will not dispose of the said house and plantation of 
land to any one except one of my Lineal decendents 

20 And it is furthermore my will that no person except one of 
my own decendents shall ever become the owner of the property 
mentioned in 18th article I do therefore ordaine that if any of 
my heirs shall dispose of it to such an individual the title to 
said individual shall be and it is hereby declared to be null 
and void and the property shall in such case return to and be 
vested in my Legatees to be disposed of as directed in Article 19 

21 It is my will that my wife Catharine Gunter have six hun¬ 
dred dollars in ready money My Daughter Martha Henry two 
hundred and fifty dollars My Daughter Elizabeth Gunter two 
hundred and fifty dollars My Daughter Catharine Gunter two 
hundred and fifty Dollars my Grand Daughter Lucy Micoy 
two hundred and fifty Dolars all which sums are to be paid in 
ready money by my Executors as soon as they shall enter upon 
the duties of their office, 
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22 It is my will that all my ready money after the above sums 
shall have been paid shall be equally divided between my sons 
Samuel and Edmond 

23 although I have left several Legacies to my daughter Martha 
Henry yet it is my will that none of them shall be paid to her 
so long as she shall remain the wife of Hugh Henry But it is 
my will that all Legacies which i have designated for the said 
Martha shall be placed in the hands of Samuel and Edmond 
Gunter in trust for the use and Benefit of the said Martha and 
they shall be required to give Bond for good mannagement of 
said Legacies and the faithful application of all the proceeds 
to the Benefit of the said Martha And if the said Martha shall 
die without Issue then all the Legacies which I have designated 
for hir [sic] shall be regarded as part of my estate and shall 
all except the Negroes mentiones in article 3. 4&5 be equally 
Divided between my Daughters Eliaabeth & Catharine. 

24 It is my will that if in any way my Daughter Martha shall 
during her life cease to be the wife of Hugh Henry or should 
have issue then all Legacies which I have Designated for hir 
shall pass in to her hands and be at hir own disposial 

25 And for the purpose of Carring into execution this my last 
will and Testament I name as my Executors John Ross George 
Lowery Senr. The Spirit Boat and Bark as citizens of the 
Cherokee Nation 

“In witness where of I Have hereuoto set my name making 
my mark and affixed my seal this Sixth day of March in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty three 

* John his Gunter Senr. 

mark 


Signed sealed published and declared 

by the said Testator as and for his last will and Testament in 
our presents who at his request in his presents have subscribed 
our names as witnesses thereto 


Wm Patton 
seal 


William Turner 
seal 


[Lachlan Beavert] 
seal 
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State of Alabama Jackson County 

“I Moses Jones Clerk of the County court of said Count [yj 
do hereby certify that the fore going six pages contains a full 
and perfect transcript of the Last Will & Testament of John 
Gunter Sen. as filed in my office 

“In testimony where of I Here unto subscribed my name 
and affixed my private seal having no seal of office at office 
in Bellefont the 4th day of October A D 1835 and of American 
Independence the 61st year” 

On July 7, 1836, Wilson Lumpkin was appointed as com¬ 
missioner under the treaty of 1835 and on August 18 he pro¬ 
ceeded to New Echota where he held a meeting with the Chero¬ 
kee committee which was composed of John Ridge, Elias Bou- 
dinot, William Rogers, John Gunter and Williams Chambers. 2 " 

Gunter’s Landing was one of the places from whence the 
Creek Indians started on their pilgrimage to the West. On 
August 6, 1836, Lieutenant Edward Deas with 1,170 Creeks 
from Talledega district began the journey. These people had 
been collected from Randolph, Benton and Talledega counties 
and included four hundred Creeks captured by United States 
troops in Tennessee. When they arrived at Gunter’s Landing 
on November 18 the party was increased to two thousand. These 
unfortunate Indians had fled from their homes to the forests 
and hills and when discovered were in a wretched condition, 
many of them having subsisted for several days on the sap of 
trees. They were embarked on the Tennessee River by the Ala¬ 
bama Emigrating Company and military guards accompanied 
Lieutenant Deas. 27 

The first party of Cherokees to be emigrated by the gov¬ 
ernment consisted of 466 members of that nation and five Creeks' 
in charge of Dr. John S. Young, assisted by Dr. C. Lillybridge; 
the latter kept a journal of events during the entire journey. 
Lillybridge reached Ross’s Landing (near the present site of 
Chattanooga) on March 1, 1837, and two days later the emi¬ 
grants embarked in eleven flatboats which arrived at Gunter’s 


“Lumpkin, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 9. 

J, Grant Foreman, Indian Removal, Norman, 1932, pp. 163, 188-89. 
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Landing on March 6; the boats were tied up to the island to keep 
the Indians from obtaining liquor ashore. The steamer Knoxville 
towed the flatboats to Decater where the wretched people were 
put aboard open flat cars. 28 

There was a wide-spread feeling manifested regarding 
Cherokee removal and it became a test question among the lead¬ 
ers of the two great political parties. The Democrats upheld 
the course of President Jackson on the subject, and the Whigs 
assailed him with great bitterness. Henry Clay, the famous 
Whig leader, was most sympathetic regarding the wrongs and 
sufferings of the Cherokees in replying to a letter from John 
Gunter on September 30, 1836. He regretted the wrongs because 
of their injustice as well as for the deep wound on the char¬ 
acter of the American Republic. “He supposed that the prin¬ 
ciples which had uniformly governed our relations with the In¬ 
dian nations had been too long and too firmly established to be 
disturbed. 

“They had been proclaimed in the negotiations with Great 
Britain by the commissioners who concluded the treaty of peace, 
of whom he was one, and any violation of them by the United 
States he felt with sensibility. By those principles the Chero¬ 
kee Nation had a right to establish its own form of government, 
to alter and amend it at pleasure, to live under its own laws, 
to be exempt from the United States laws or the laws of any 
individual State, and to claim the protection of the United 
States. 

“He considered that the Chief Magistrate and his subordi¬ 
nates had acted in direct hostility to those principles and had 
thereby encouraged Georgia to usurp powers of legislation over 
the Cherokee Nation which she did not of right possess.” 30 

In the summer of 1837 John Mason, Jr., was sent as a 
confidential agent of the War Department to make observations 
and report concerning affairs in the Cherokee Nation. In the 
autumn of that year he reported that “The chiefs and better 
informed part of the nation are convinced that they cannot 
retain the country. But the opposition to the treaty is unani- 

28 Foreman, op. cit., p. 273. 

20 Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology, Charles C. Royce, 
“The Cherokee Nation of Indians,” 287. 
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mous and irreconcilable. They say it cannot bind them because 
they did not make it; that it was made by a few unauthorized 
individuals; that the nation is not a party to it. . . . They retain 
the forms of their government in their proceedings among them¬ 
selves, though they have had no election since 1830; the chiefs 
and headmen then in power having been authorized to act until 
their government shall again be regularly constituted. . . .” 

From New Echota, Georgia, then headquarters of the United 
States Army in the Cherokee Nation, on June 3, 1837, Brigadier 
General John E. Wool wrote to Captain James Morrow, com¬ 
manding at Gunter’s Landing: 

“Sir: I have examined the testimony and documents which 
you laid before me the 1st instant in the case of Sheriff Riddle, 

administrator of the estate of John Gunter, senior, deceased, 
vs. Nathaniel Steel. 

“Sheriff Riddle, as administrator, claims, for the benefit 
of the heirs, (they being Cherokees), possession of the dwelling- 
house and other improvements, with the plantation, of John 
Gunter, senior, deceased. On examination of the testimony, I 
am of opinion, that Sheriff Riddle, as administrator, is entitled 
to the possession of the dwelling-house and plantation, for the 
purpose of selling the same, agreeably to the provisions of the 
will of John Gunter, senior, deceased, for the benefit of the 
heirs. You are, accordingly, directed to give him possession of 
the dwelling-house and plantation, together with the field or 

fields on the island in the Tennessee river, opposite Gunter’s 
Landing. 

“In giving Sheriff Riddle possession of the plantation, you 
will reserve the gin-house near the dwelling-house, and the ware¬ 
house and store-house called the white house, 30 it being doubtful 
to whom these buildings rightfully belong; that is, whether to 
the estate of John Gunter, senior, deceased, or to John Gunter, 
junior, and not include them among the buildings or improve¬ 
ments delivered into his possession. You will also reserve for 
such possession the stone house occupied by Captain Patterson, 
the buildings in possession of Kelly and Willoughby, and also 

“"About 1836 John Gunter, Jr., had constructed a large frame store 
which was painted white and came to be known as the “White House” 
(Owen, op. cit., p. 687). 
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all separate buildings erected by Colonel Steel by way of im¬ 
provement of the place. Such buildings, the colonel will be 
allowed to remove or otherwise dispose of in any way he may 
deem proper, provided such disposition does not interfere with 
the interest of the heirs of the estate. 

“It is, however, to be distinctly understood that, in ordering 
these reservations, I do not intend to interfere with any rights 
or claims which the heirs or administrator may have to those 
buildings. Nor is it to be understood that, by giving possession 
to the administrator of the dwelling-house and plantation of 
John Gunter, senior, deceased, that I intend to express any 
opinion on the litigated points growing out of the case presented 
for consideration. These belong to the civil courts of the country 
to settle. My duty as well as my power over the case is limited 
to restoring the Cherokees where they have been dispossessed, 
and protecting them in all their rightful possessions, as guar¬ 
anteed by the treaty of 1885, and ratified by the Senate of the 
United States on the 23d day of May, 1836. 

“I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John E. Wool, Brigadier General , 

Commanding ” 

Captain James Morrow, 

Commanding at Gunter's Landing , Alabama. 31 

The National Intelligencer stated that “A delegation of the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians, consisting of John Ross . . . Edward 
Gunter . . . Richard Taylor . . . Elija Hicks and Samuel Gunter 
. . . James Brown . . . Sitewake and White Path, arrived in this 
city on .Friday last.” 32 

In the autumn of 1837 Chief John Ross addressed a message 
to the chiefs, headmen and. warriors of the Seminoles of Florida, 
in which he advised them to cease their warfare and to come 
in and make a treaty of peace with officers of the United States; 
accompanying this document was a letter address to Micanopy, 
Philip, Wild Cat, Oceola and other chiefs of the Seminoles, writ- 

81 American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” vol. VII, p. 547. 

32 Copied in Jacksonville Republican (Jacksonville, Ala,), November 9, 
1837, p. 1, col. 4. 
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ten at Washington on October 18, 1837, and signed by Richard 
Taylor, Edward Gunter, James Brown, Samuel Gunter, Elijah 
Hicks, Sitewakee and White Path. These Cherokees wrote that 
they hoped the Seminoles would receive Ross's advice in the same 
spirit in which it was written, as it was a good talk and they 
joined their chief in extending the hand of friendship. 83 

Chief John Ross and Edward Gunter addressed the fol¬ 
lowing letter, dated Washington City, December 6, 1837, to John 
Mason, Jr., “George Town, D. C.” 

“Sir:— 


Circumstances not under our control have prevented us 
from sooner acknowledging the receipt of your communication 
under date of the 24th ultimo. The accusation by you that the 
government of the United States will insist upon the terms of 
the (so-called) Treaty of December 1835 and that the Chero¬ 
kees must in all events remove to the land set apart for them 
in the West has filled us with the most profound sorrow. It 
was what we had not anticipated from our previous interview 
with you or the Department. If this be the only basis which 
will be recognized in any future negotiations, we have nothing 
to do but patiently to submit ourselves to the honorable fate 
with which we are menaced and humbly to implore our Creator 
for resignation under our calamity. The accusation that we are 
to be driven by force if necessary, from our homes our hearths, 
our lands, our country, fills to overflow our cup of bitterness. 
The termination thus given to our interview would dispense 
with our doing more than merely to acknowledge, the receipt 
of your communication, and had your note confined itself to 
this, such would have been our course—but you have adverted 
to other matters and made statements which seems to impose 
the obligation upon us of once more setting forth our views lest 
silance even now might be thought by suplication to be an 
admission of their correctness. We beg your patience with us 
once more, these are perhaps the last words you will hear from 
us, and we utter them with all the solimnity w T hich ought to 
accompany them were we on our dying beds and about to render 
an account to the omnipotent and omniscent judge of every word 

House Document, Twenty-fifth Congress, second session, No. 285; 
Army and Navy Chronicle, Washington, November 23, 1837, pp. 332-33. 
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spoken in the body you inform us that the instrument of De¬ 
cember 1835 ‘is regarded as a bindary instrument, haying been 
ratified by the Senate of the United States. The states inter¬ 
ested have a constitutional right to insist upon its execution 
and the execution is bound to carry its stipulations into effect/ 
We do not profess to be skilled in the provisions of your con¬ 
stitution and we have perhaps heretofore been in error when 
we presumed that the assent of the parties to such a contract 
that which gave to it its obligatory character and that the rati¬ 
fication by the Senate was merely the mode prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States in which the assent of one 
of those parties was to be notified. We had never before been 
informed that the ratification by the Senate was any evidence 
of the assent of the other party to the contract or in any 
manner disposed with that assent. Had we been informed at 
an earlier period in our history that any portion of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States could make that a bindary treaty 
upon us in which we ourselves never had concured our course 
would have been different from what it has been. The idle 
formalities of negotiations and of our signatures might have 
been dispensed with, and we should long since have recognized 
our position to be that in which we now find ourselves wholly 
dependent upon the will of our white brethren with none of 
the rights or prejudices which your nation has taught us we 
possessed and which it promised to protect. We now under¬ 
stand it to be the settled determination of the executive, to 
carry into effect the stipulations of the paper of December 1835, 
not because the Cherokee Nation ever gave its assent to that 
document but because the Senate of the United States by ratify¬ 
ing have despensed with the necessity of such assent. We are 
glad to have the matter placed upon its true footing. We shall 
not venture to controvert the validity of this doctrine or to 
question its rightful application to our case. 

“On the subject of our appeal to your personal knowledge of 
the state of feeling in our country, you have as your remarks 
more than once stated to us your ‘Convictions on this point/ We 
have understood you uniformly to express your opinion that the 
Cherokees were as a Nation opposed to the instrument that the 
hostility to it was not the work of one man, or a few men, or 
of a large party—it was National and almost unanimous— In 
the opinion you intimate this opposition is directed principally, 
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not against the provisions of the treaty, not against the authority 
or as [we] say the non-authority by which it was made/ We 
can not altogether concur, if it be meant to intimate that it 
was not at the same time strongly decided against its pro¬ 
visions— The Cherokee Nation have on all occasions and with 
great unaminty repudiated these terms, and they have ever re- ] 
fused to negotiate upon them — But it is possible to place the | 
matter upon stronger or higher ground than you have yourselves 1 
done. How can it be material as one of the stipulations of an 
instrument professing to be a treaty of the fatol [total?]; the 
conclusive objections exist, that no authority was ever given to 
negotiate it. — This is, it is true the principal ground which we 
have urged but it was because to our plain and untutored minds 
it did appear to constitute the main subject on equiry— We 
[are of] the op [inion] that if our nation had sanctioned the 
instrument, we were precluded from questioning the obligatory 
character of its stipulations and that if it was unauthorized, 
and enquiry into its terms was unnecessary. You further ex¬ 
press an opinion that if we and the chiefs associated with us 
were to enter into a contract precisely similar in every respect 
our people would conform to its provisions without a murmer. 

Let us submit to your candor whether it would be a fair argu¬ 
ment were we to urge that the Executive of the U. S. were to 
enter into a new negotiation with us, assuming as its basis 
that the instrument of 1835 was fraudulent and unauthorized 
and therefore void—and submit this matter to the senate with 
the evidence to sustain this proposition, that his body would, 
‘without a murmur’ sanction the act. 

“But indeed sir, you have misunderstood the Cherokee peo¬ 
ple and misapprehended our relation to them. We feel proud 
when we say we concur in your opinion that we possess their 
confidence, but we possess it because we have endeavored to 
deserve it. 

“Were we so to ask that confidence or rather so to abuse it 
as to recommend to them as a matter of voluntary arraignment 
the whole accusation is destitute of even a shaddow of truth and 
through you we solicit the department to exhibit to us the evi¬ 
dence upon which such an accusation has been prepared— 

“We are sir, well aware of the calamities which impeds our 
unfortunate race. We know that the alternative is submitted 
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to us either to recognize the valadity of an instrument which 
we believed fraudulent and void and admit that we are justly 
driven from our country and our homes or submit to be thus 
expelled by irresistible force without this base humiliation we 
should be [unjust?] to ourselves, faithless to our professions, 
traitors to our country did we yeald. .... . 

“Your letter sir has taken from us our last hope, a hope in 
which we had indulged. We deny, that we gave any pledge from 
which we have severed— We deny that our proposition was 
accepted by the Executive, on the other hand it was requested 
We deny that the matter as proposed was submitted to the 
Senate— We deny that the Senate arbitrated upon the matter 
in difference and we cannot think we are justly dealt with 
when this subject is thus stated and our personal integrity as 
well as public faith thus impeached upon grounds wholly imag¬ 
inary— Even admitting the correctness of your [illegible] we 
are unable to perceive how it is ‘Conclusively shown’ from then 
the U. S. have ‘a perfect right to enforce the treaty of December 
1835’_ Even the version now given to the correspondence can¬ 

not impute to us anything further than a pledge to negotiate a 
treaty conditional upon its being subsequently ratified by the 
nation. No such ratification has ever been given to this spurious 
instrument nor can we comprehend however had we been faith¬ 
less to our personal engagements that we however pre-entirely 
deny such misconduct on our part would give validity an in¬ 
strument executed by individuals wholly unauthorized by the 
principal whom they propose to represent, and immediately 
and absolutely repudiated by such principal. You say in a 
subsequent part of your letter that the authorities here are 
aware that by [our] advice the Indians have in many instances 
withdrawn from their engagements to emigrate the present sea¬ 
son’_ In answer to this a proper self-respect compells us to 

say that in the particular as in many others the authorities here 
have been deceived by false information to acquise in terms 
which in our hearts we believe inequitible and unjust, and which 
they have on all occasions pointedly rejected, we should soon 
expearce what we should certainly merit the entire withdrawal 
of that confidence. In relation to the moral objective on our 
part, to abide the essential provisions of the treaty of Dec. 1835. 
You refer as to the correspondence between our delegation with 
the Sect, of War in February and March preceeding its date 
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and seemed to infer from it that we have violated a pledge then 
given. 

“Having so often placed this matter in its true light we 
can not conceal our surprise to find it thus again presented and 
again coupled with at least a strongly implied insinuation that 
we have been faithless to our engagements—once for all we 
give to this insinuation our unequivocal denial—from a just 
respect to your personal character and in which we were encour¬ 
aged perhaps by misapprehending some of your communica¬ 
tions In terminating this corresponding we avail ourselves 

of the opportunity it affords to express to you our undiminished 
regard and personal esteem. 

“We have the honor to be sir 

Your humble Servants 

John Ross 
Edward Gunter 


To John Mason Jr. 

George Town, D. C.” 

Nat Smith, superintendent of Cherokee removal, wrote to 

iqoq' S' A ' J? ai T!f’ comm issioner of Indian affairs, on March 22, 
1838 from the Cherokee Agency East that he had been informed 

„ y ® nrollmg and Collecting Agents, who have been trav¬ 
elling through all parts of the Cherokee Country, that it is made 
known to the Cherokees generally that Mr. Ross and Edward 
Gunter had written to their Overseers to plant their Crops as 
usual. These letters with those heretofore written have and 
will prevent the Cherokees from emigrating, and have caused 
them to come to a settled determination not to leave the Country 
until the time allowed them by the treaty expires, believing that 
tne delegation will yet effect something. . . ,,8i 

„ , 0 S ° many of the Indians being removed during the summer 
of 1838 were dying that the Cherokee Council authorized Chief 
Ross to make a request to General Scott to delay removal until 


'•"OIA: Cherokee (Emigr.) File S 918-881 Cherokee Agency S 881. 
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the autumn when the heat would be less. Among the seven 
signers of this resolution were Edward and Samuel Gunter. 35 

General Winfield Scott wrote to Secretary of War J. R. 
Poinsett from Head Quarters, Eastern Division, Cherokee Agen¬ 
cy, June 22, 1838, that 

“The great body of the Indians will be held under guard 
or surveillance , here, & at Ross’s Landing: a few, lower down, 
at Gunter’s Landing. The regular troops alone will be employed, 
at those depots, after Brigadier General [Abram] Eustis can 
dispense with the services of the 1st and 4th artillery now with 
him in No. Carolina. . . .” 30 

Articles of agreement were entered into on August 10, 1838, 
between John Ross, Principal Chief & Superintendent of Re¬ 
moval & Subsistence, and Edward Gunter, Richard Taylor, 
James Brown, Elijah Hicks, Situakee and White Path, on behalf 
of the Cherokee Nation, East of the river Mississippi of the 
first part, and Lewis Ross of said nation of the second part, that 
Lewis Ross would furnish supplies to the emigrating Cherokees 
on their journey to the West. The supplies were to be delivered 
at such points as required at the rate of sixteen cents per ration 
which were to consist of one pound of fresh beef or pork, or 
three-quarters of a pound of salt pork or bacon; three half pints 
of corn meal, or one pound of wheat flour; also four pounds of 
coffee, eight pounds of sugar and four quarts of salt to every 
hundred rations—all to be of good and merchantable quality. 
Ross also agreed to supply forage for the teams and horses 
employed in the emigration at the rate of forty cents per day 
for each horse, ox or mule. Three pounds of good hard soap 
were to be furnished with every hundred rations, at the rate 


35 John P. Brown, op. cit., p. 510. Gen. Winfield Scott was sent to the 
Cherokee country in 1837, with troops to force the remaining Indians to 
remove to the West. 

^OIA: Cherokee (Emigr.) S1059. Agency. 6/22, 1838. Early in June 
several parties aggregating about five hundred were brought down to 
Gunter’s Landing where they were forced aboard filthy and unsafe 
boats and sent down the river (Rachel Caroline Eaton, John Ross and 
the Cherokee Indians, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1914, pp. 117-18). 

A group of voluntary emigrants, numbering several hundred, assem¬ 
bled at Ross’s Landing and embarked aboard flatboats for Gunter’s 
Landing where the steamboat Knoxville took the flatboats in tow (Don¬ 
ald Davidson, The Tennessee, New York, 1946, Vol. I, p. 270). 
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of fifteen cents a pound. It was understood that if at any point 
on the route it proved impracticable to procure either flour or 
meal Ross might substitute three pints of corn for each ration. 

This document was signed by Lewis Ross and the members 
of the committee in the presence of Thomas C. Hindman, George 
M. Murrell and Evans Jones. 37 

“Gunters Landing, Sept. 6, 1838 

State of Ala 
DeKalb City 

The United States to Quaty Dr. 

To 1 Bay Mare @ $50.00 — 1 Black do $40 $ 90.C0 

To 1 Cow @ 13$ — 1 Bull @10$ — 1 Hog @ $4.00 27.C0 


$117.00 

‘This day Quaty a native of the Cherokee Nation person¬ 
ally appeared before us and made oath that about Eight years 
ago she lost the horse named in the ac/ out of the range on 
Tennessee River above Gunters Landing & that the horses was 
tract as she was informed to the river & crossed. She states 
thatjabout three years ago she lost the above named cattle and 
hog, .as she was informed all of which she never did regain or 
any part of them or received any compensation from the United 
States or any other source — Sworn, to and subscribed Sept. 
6th 1838 

her 

Quaty X 38 
mark 

Jesse G. Beeson & George C. Lowrey 
A.C.R.C.” 

Catharine Gunter removed to Indian Territory in 1838 and 
was married to Oliver W. Lipe the following year. They first 
settled in West Tahlequah (also known as Eureka) but later 
moved northwest of that place. Lipe operated a store in Tahle¬ 
quah while his Negro slaves cared for his farm. The Lipes were 
the parents of DeWitt Clinton Lipe, born February 17, 1840; 

37 OIA: Cherokee (Emigr.) File S1110-1084. Waterloo, Ala., 1838. 
Cherokee Agency, S-1110. 

^Quaty was the wife of Chief John Ross. She died on the way 
West and was buried in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Nancy Gunter Lipe, born 1844, was killed in a skirmish near 
Fort Gibson in 1862; Jennie, born in 1846, became the wife of 
P. M. Blackstone and she died in 1894; Clark C., born in 1853, 
died May 15, 1901; Oliver died in infancy and Fanny, born in 
1853, died when sixteen years of age. 

DeWitt Clinton Lipe was educated at the Cherokee Male Semi¬ 
nary and at Cane Hill College in Arkansas. He engaged in 
cattle and horse raising on his ranch on the Verdigris River 
until the Civil War. In September, 1861, he married Victoria 
Hicks of Tahlequah; she died of cholera August 24, 1867, 
leaving a son named John Gunter Hicks, who was born Decem¬ 
ber ber 16, 1864, and died May 19, 1913. For his second wife 
Major Lipe married Mary E. Archer, who bore him three chil¬ 
dren. Lipe served two terms in the Cherokee senate and twice 
as treasurer of his nation; in 1893 he was appointed a delegate 
to Washington to negotiate the sale of the bonds of the Cherokee 
Strip. 80 

Catharine Gunter Lipe and her family removed to Fort 
Gibson, where she died August 31, 1876, according to her son, 
but the Cherokee Advocate gave September 10, 1879 (page 2, 
col. 2) as the date of her death. Major Lipe, in his sketch, 
recounted that Colonel Albert Sidney Johnson of the Second 
Cavalry, with twelve troops of his regiment, spent a night at his 
father's farm in 1857. Lipe furnished the troops with a beef 
and forage for the horses. 

Samuel Gunter fought under General Jackson in the Creek 
War and was buried with military honors by order of General 
Scott. Samuel died in Alabama, leaving a son named George. 
Edward Gunter also served under Jackson and drew a pension 

because of a wound he received in the Creek War. 

•* 

John Gunter, Jr., moved to the Indian Territory with the 
Old Settlers and operated a store at Webbers Falls. He owned 
a steamboat which plied between Cincinnati and his home town. 
He died aboard the boat and was buried just below Morrilton, 
on the Arkansas River. In a letter from Lewis Ross to one of 
his nephews, written at Washington City, April 10, 1838, he 


3 "Lipe typescript; D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory, New York and Chi¬ 
cago, 1901, pp. 606-08; Starr, op, cit,, p. 498. 
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recounted: “The Small Pox ... is raging among the whites in 
the State & it will no doubt reach the Cherokees. . . . John 
Gunter died of that fatal disease on board a steamboat ascending 
the Arkansas River above Little Rock.” 40 


Edmond Gunter, known as Ned, moved with a party of 
Cherokees in 1838 and settled near Tahlequah, where he died 
in 1843. He was a prominent citizen and the owner of forty- 
five slaves at the time of his death. He spoke English and 
Cherokee fluently. A committee of six Cherokees, which in¬ 
cluded Edward and Samuel Gunter, on July 23, 1838, submitted 
a proposition to General Scott to permit the emigration of the 
tribe to be managed by the Nation. 41 

Martha Gunter Henry evidently married a second time as 
Major Lipe spoke of her husband Dick Blackburn and stated 
that they settled near Fort Smith. Elizabeth Gunter became 

the wife of Martin M. Schrimsher and their home was five 
miles west of Tahlequah. 

Catharine Gunter Lipe of Chattanooga District in the 
Cherokee Nation East, emigrated at her own expense with the 
first forced detachment on June 2, 1838, under the management 
of Lieutenant Edward Deas. She made a claim against the 
United States for property and it was amply supported by a 
number of affidavits signed by Cherokee citizens such as Martin 
M. Schrimsher, Larkin Beavert, William A. Davis, Archibald 
Campbell and Polly Smith. 


Catherine stated, on oath, that in January, 1836, she was 
put in possession of Negroes, household and kitchen furniture, 
horses, cattle and hogs from the estate of her father. In October' 
1836, while she was visiting some of her relations about twenty 
miles from her home, “her negroes were run off from her 
possession and out of the limits of the Cherokee Nation by 
citizens of the United States. That she knew of no other 
means of getting her property than by the U. S. Troops — Ac¬ 
cordingly in the winter of 37 or 38 by the order of Colo. Lindsey" 
three negro children were taken who had been received as was 


op. cit., Photostat in Grant Foreman collection. 
41 Starr, op. cit., p. 99. 
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proven, as part pay for some of her negroes by citizens of the 
U. S. 

“That in May, 1838, two of her own negroes were found 
in the limits of the Cherokee Nation which were also taken 
by order of Colo. Lindsey and delivered to her near Fort Smith 
in this nation. ... The $250 in Cash charged in the account 
fell into the hands of the sheriff of Jackson County Alabama, 
in consequence of the suspension of the Cherokee laws, who 
took upon himself the authority of acting as administrator of 
her Fathers estate agreably to the laws of Alabama and has 
never paid over the amount. The last hire of Andy [and] Jack 
is in consequence of an interference of Genl. [Matthew] Ar- 
buckle in her affairs which caused the negroes to run away 
by which she lost the use of them 6 months.” 

The affidavit of William A. Davis, sworn to before Judge 
W. S. Adair, April 1, 1842, “saith, That he was well acquainted 
with Catharine Vaught, (now Lipe) in the old Nation in the 
year 1836 about that time she had and owned Ten Negroes, 
(towit) Bill, Will, Andy, Jack, Sopha, Polly, Peggy, Abram and 
Dave, and two other younger names but not recollected. That 
one James Vought [sic] a white man about that time was in 
possession of said Ten Negroes. He understood sold three of 
them to Isaac Willborn citizen of the United States for three 
thousand dollars, but since that time has seen two of the 
negroes towit Andy and Jack in possession of Catharine Lipe 
in this Nation. 

“The other seven he believes were sold by said Vought to 
Ben Snodgrass who was a citizen of the United States for about 
thirty three hundred dollars as he was informed by said Snod¬ 
grass.. Thay a yoke of oxen, a side saddle and all the house and 
kitchen furniture, except the beding [sic] and wearing apparel, 
was taken by said Vought, his father and family as he believes 
and was so understood by the citizens generally.” 

Archibald Campbell, a prominent citizen of Park Hill, Chero¬ 
kee Nation West, swore that he had known the late John Gunter 
intimately and that at the time of the Creek war citizens of 
the United States took some hogs and a quantity of corn from 
him. To add insult to injury they took Gunter's boat to carry 
away his goods. 
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Martin M. Schrimsher stated on oath that $3121.25 of the 
estate of John Gunter were turned over to the Jackson County 
sheriff, by an order of the court, and contrary to the laws and 
customs of the Cherokees, by which it was all lost to Gunter’s 
heirs; the sheriff “never returned any part of the amount to 
the right owners or heirs.” 

Catharine Lipe, one of the heirs, stated that she understood 
from her father that he left a reservation of land in Jackson 
County, Alabama, in possession of a white man, a citizen of 
the United States, and that he received one year’s rent for it; 
“after that it was involved in a law suit, and lost by the state 
laws.” She valued the land at $7,680. She also claimed her 
father left 150 hogs which she valued at three dollars a head 
and which were sold by the same sheriff at a loss of $450 to 
the Gunter heirs. The whole of her claim amounted to $9532.75. 

At Takattokah, June 13, 1839, the Council of the Eastern 
and Western branches of the Nation resolved that three chiefs 
for each faction be chosen to revise the laws for the government 
of the Cherokees and John Ross, George Lowry, and Edward 
Gunter—“the three chiefs of the eastern” were selected. At a 
meeting George W. Gunter (a son of Samuel Gunter), was a 
member of the National Committee with Richard Taylor, the 
president; Daniel McCoy, Hair Conrad, Richard Fields,’and 
eight other men. George W. Gunter was also a member of a 
council held at Takattokah Council Ground on June 21, 1839. 

On Saturday, June 22, 1839, the murders of Major and John 
Ridge and Boudinot were committed by opponents of the sign¬ 
ers of the treaty which resulted in removal of the Cherokees 
and the whole nation was thrown into a ferment. On the fol¬ 
lowing day it was rumored that a follower of Ridge was collect¬ 
ing a party of men to revenge the death and “at an hour’s no¬ 
tice a band of a hundred armed men was on the way at full 
speed to guard Chief Ross, while another party went to the pro- 
tection of Edward Gunter, a member of the National Coun¬ 
cil. . . Edward Gunter’s name was with those of John Ross, 
George Lowery and Lewis Ross, signed June 30, 1839, at Park 
Hill to a communication sent to General Matthew Arbuckle and 


48 Rachel Caroline Eaton, op, cit., p. 134, 
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Agent Montfort Stokes regarding arrangements for the union 
of the Eastern and Western Cherokees. 

In a national convention at Illinois Camp Ground on July 
12, 1889, Edward and George W. Gunter were delegates when 
. . the convention has, by decree, buried all past grievances in 
oblivion, on the sole condition of the parties giving assurance 
to maintain the peace of the future.” This document, signed by 
John Ross, George Guess and George Lowery was submitted to 
General Matthew Arbuckle at Fort Gibson. 43 

'i 

At Illinois Council Ground, in General Council, July 1, 1889, 
Gunter (Edward) joined John Ross, Lowery, Lewis Ross, To¬ 
bacco Will, Young Wolf, in an address to the chiefs of the Creek 
Nation in which they told of the excitement caused by rash acts 
among them which compelled the Cherokees to take up arms 
to protect themselves and to prevent further mischief. “We 
are not disposed to make war. We wish to hurt no one; not 
even those who have threatened our lives.” The Creeks were 
warned against believing false representations against the Chero¬ 
kees made by designing and wicked men. 44 

Edward's name also appears . among- the members' oL the • 
Eastern band signed to the Act of Union at Illinois Camp 
Ground, July 12, 1889. He and George Washington Gunter were 
signers, with other prominent Cherokees, to the constitution of 
the Cherokee Nation, adopted at Tahlequah September 6, 1889. 
Edward Gunter was a member of the delegation to Washington 
in 1889. That party included John Ross, William Shorey Coodey, 
Elijah Hicks, the Rev. Jesse Busheyhead, and several other citi¬ 
zens. They were appointed to confer with the administration 
concerning unfinished business between the United States and 
the Nation. 45 


13 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Documents, vol. 4, p. 51. Docu¬ 
ment 129. The names of Edward and George W. Gunter are affixed to 
other important documents, and on July 29, 1839, they signed a paper ad¬ 
dressed to the chiefs of the Senecas, and Shawnees, Delawares and 
Quapaws (House of Representatives, 26th Congress, 1st session, Document 

222, p. 16). 

44 Twenty-sixth Congress, first session, House Document 222. 

45 Morris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 1938- 
1907, Norman, 1938, p. 34. 
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Cherokee delegates in Washington on January 3, 1840, wrote 
to Secretary of War Poinsett refusing his invitation to meet 
with him if John Ross was to be excluded as he had written 
them the previous day. These Cherokees, Joseph M. Lynch, 
Elijah Hicks, Edward Gunter, Looney Price and Archibald 
Campbell, asked to be informed as to who were Ross’s accusers 
of the murder of Ridge and Boudinot and what evidence the 
secretary had of his participation. 46 

A letter which displays the bitterness between the two fac¬ 
tions of the Cherokees is one from E. Moore and John Watie 

to Stand Watie, Honey Creek, Cherokee Nation, March 31 1840 • 
“Dear Sir: 


. . . We hear that Ross and his party are not received by 
the Government as delegates. ... 


“We have heard it said among the people that Gunter 47 
stated in his letter to some of his friends that if he did not 
effect none of his objects at Washington, that when he returned 
the times would be as bad as they were before. You and the 
rest know him, you know his character. He is an enemy to the 
Treaty party, to the U. S. & a man that has gone as far as he 
has in destroying his Nation can go a great deal farther.” 48 


On April 20, 1840, in Washington, a communication was 
presented to the committee on Indian affairs of the House of 
Representatives refuting statements made about them and their 
government by General Arbuckle and members of the Western 
erokee faction and showing that the current government was 
representative of both parties. This long account was signed 
by John Ross, E. Hicks, W. Shorey Coodey, Joseph M. Lynch, 

1 ^ 1 ^ CS ’ ® dward Gunter, John Loondy (by mark) and 
Archibald Campbell (by mark) , 49 


Because of protests of the Old Settlers and Treaty Party on 
unequal representation a joint committee was appointed to ar¬ 
range a new alignment of officers. George Gunter was a mem- 


“OIA: Cherokee L 902, Washington, Jan. 3 1840 
"Probably Edward Gunter. 

‘“Edward Everett Dale & Gaston Litton, Cherokee 
1939, p. 18. 


Cavaliers, Norman, 


“House Document, 26th Congress, first session, Document No. 222. 
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ber of this body which met at Fort Gibson on October 26, 1840. 
In 1847 and 1849 he was a senator from Skin Bayou District. 
He had been judge in that district in 1845, and in 1853 he rep¬ 
resented Illinois District in the Cherokee senate. He was the 
husband of Emma Lowrey Williams who was graduated from 
the Cherokee Female Seminary in February, 1856. 

According, to the Cherokee Advocate, October 19, 1844, “Our 
friend and fellow-countryman Mr. George W. Gunter, has just 
erected a new and substantial Cotton Gin , at his place fifteen 
miles from Fort Smith on the Arkansas River. This is the first 
cotton gin that has been established in the Nation. ... The gin 
is capable of picking from four to five thousand pounds of cotton 
daily.” Gunter raised excellent upland rice on his farm and 
John F. Wheeler, editor of the Fort Smith Herald ,, stated in his 
paper on October 4, 1848, that the planter had given him sev¬ 
eral pounds of rice which was “as good as we have ever tasted.” 

Samuel Gunter was a captain in the Second Cherokee Mount¬ 
ed Guards during the Civil War; sheriff of Sequoyah District 
in 1871, and he succeeded John Walker Starr as representative 
of that district at the second and final session of the Cherokee 
Confederate convention from May 22 to June 1, 1863, held near 
the mouth of Coodey Creek in the Canadian District. 

Another member of the family was Daniel McCoy Gunter, 
who was a clerk of the Cherokee senate in 1857 and a member 
of Company E, Second Indian Home Guards during the Civil 
War. 

From Van Buren on December 9, 1859, John Henry Williams 
& Company shipped a consignment of goods to Daniel M. Gunter 
aboard* the steamer Muskogee bound for Fort Gibson, to be 
delivered in good order, “the dangers of navigation and fire 
only excepted.” The bill of lading included six sacks of Rio 
coffee, ten barrels prime sugar, six boxes candles, one tierce 
rice, two coils Manilla rope, one butt N A tobacco, two barrels 
molasses, one barrel vinegar, five bags shot and two kegs Dupont 
powder. 

The Cherokee Nation did not escape the excitement caused 
by the discovery of gold in California. A meeting was called 
at Tahlequah on February 3, 1849, at which James Springston 
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Vann presided and Daniel McCoy Gunter acted as secretary. 
Men wishing to join a party for California were directed to 
apply to A. D. Wilson at Fort Gibson, W. H. Holt at Flint, or 
Daniel M. Gunter at Tahlequah. 

The route taken by the Cherokees ran north of the base 
of Pike's Peak, followed Cherry Creek from its source to its 
confluence with the South Platte River, and oyer the site of 
the present Fort Collins, Colorado. Daniel M. Gunter wrote 
from Pueblo that his brother and James S. Vann were in the 
party with him and that they were packing over the mountains.™ 

Mrs. M. M. Schrimsher (Elizabeth Gunter) was living at 
Fort Gibson in April, 1859, when the steamboat Violet delivered 
a consignment of groceries and furniture to the port of Fort 
Gibson from John Henry Williams & Co. of Van Buren, Arkan¬ 
sas. Goods for the Schrimsher family consisted of a sideboard, 
rocking chair, box sofa, washstand and chairs; a bag of coffee, 
barrel of sugar and one of molasses and a box of candles. 

D. N. Gunter, merchant, received at the same port, a large 
© 

assortment of merchandise, consisting of six boxes of candles, 
sixteen of merchandise, in addition to raisins, ginger, starch, 
blacking, tobacco, 20 bags of coffee, shoes and hats, sugar, in¬ 
digo, molasses, lead and powder, sieves, axes, nails, tubs, pails, 
cigars, harness, scales, churns, coffee mills and rope. The de¬ 
mand for candles at Fort Gibson was satisfied by D. N. Gunter 
when the steamer Muscogee , in December, 1859, delivered a con¬ 
signment at that post. 

During the Civil War Generals P. G. T. Beauregard and 
John Bell Hood decided that Guntersville would be the point 
where the southern army would cross the Tennessee to destroy 
the railroad bridge which had been rebuilt by the Federal troops. 
General Wheeler's cavalry would guard the south side while 
Forrest would watch Sherman from the north. 

After the Federal success at Chattanooga it became im¬ 
portant to patrol the upper Tennessee and four small gunboats 
were built; the General Grant , No. 62, under Acting Ensign J. 
Watson, early in January, 1865, single-handed silenced the Con- 


D °Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers, Norman, 1939, pp. 66, 
75; T. L. Ballenger, Around Tahlequah Council Fires, Muskogee, 1935, p. 23. 
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federate batteries at Guntersville. A few days later she de¬ 
stroyed the entire town as punishment for hostile demonstrations 
against the gunboat. 51 

According to the Cherokee Advocate of March 21, 1877 52 
Edward Gunter was a member of the senate from Chattanooga 
District, Alabama, a Methodist preacher, the owner of a large 
cotton plantation, and considered wealthy. He owned land in 
Alabama, a ferry on the Tennessee River. It was said that he 
resembled Jeremiah Evarts, the distinguished lawyer and editor 
of the Missionary Herald. According to this account Edward 
was a “son of a Scot, who came here as a young man, and 
was a merchant . . . and has a nice farm and dwelling not far 
from the Landing. Mrs. Gunter is a near relative of ‘White 
Horse'.” 

The will of Edward Gunter, written in 1842, reveals that 
he was the father of seven children, that his wife's name was 
Letitia and that he was the owner of considerable property, real 
and personal. 


“THE LAST WILL & TESTAMENT 
OF EDWARD GUNTER 

In the name of God Amen— 

“I Edward Gunter, of Tahlequah District, Cherokee Nation, of 
unusual health and sound mind and memory, for which I am 
thankful to the great author of my being, Do make and ordain 
this my last Will & Testament— 

“1st. I design that all my just debts shall be paid by my Execu¬ 
tors as soon as convenient after my decease. 

“2d. I give and devise to my children, Daniel Gunter, John 
Gunter, Margaret Gunter, Catharine Gunter, Martha Gunter, 
Elizabeth Gunter, & Madelinar Victoria Gunter, the following 
property Viz. My plantation up [on] which I now reside. All 
my Farming Tools & gearing, my carpenter Tools, my Black- 

51 Francis Trevelyan Miller (editor-in-chief), The Photographic History 
of the Civil War, New York, 1911, vol. 6, p. 233; Davidson, op. cit., vol. 2, 
p. 104. 

52 Page 2, col. 4. 
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smith Tools, my new waggon drawn by mules at this time. Six 
of my largest & best . . . . . with all the necessary gears be- 

longing to., my bald horse known as the family Horse, 

six Feather Beds, four bed steads and one pine bed stead, & 
one Feather Bed more at the Store near Daniel McCoy’s, two 
Cherry Dining Tables, one Cherry stand, one Doz. Silver Table 
Spoons, one doz Silver Tea Spoons & all of my household & 
kitchen furniture not herein specified. I have sent by Andrew 
Miller for one Doz Windsor Chairs, 1 Cherry dining Table, two 
Cherry breakfast Tables, one hundred pound feathers, 1 doz 
Silver Table Spoons, 1 Doz Silver Tea Spoons. It is my will 
that all of which shall equally belong to my children, Daniel 
Gunter, John Gunter, Margaret, Catharine, Martha, Elizabeth 
and Madelenar Victoria. It is also my will that there shall be 
bought by my Executors, for the seven children above mentioned 
three bureaus and four bed steads. I further will that those of 
my family of seven children shall be furnished by my Executors 
with all articles necessary for family use, including clothing. 

I design that the above family shall be supported until as they 
become ot age or become seperate families by marriage, then 
their support shall cease. It is also my will that my new house 
now in contemplation shall be completed without delay in the 
following manner. Viz the out side weatherboarded and Painted 
white, the roof shingled and Painted Brown, the inside lathed 
& Plastered, all the floors laid, all the doors made, the lower 
doors to be pannel, the upper doors to be Batten. The folding 
door I had directed to be between the two family rooms, I now 
wish to be a plain common size pannel door, and the wall be¬ 
tween the two rooms to be lathed & plastered, all the windows 
sash, with good strong shutters, and all the windows I had 
directed in the roof of the house without shutters. I direct 
all the doors, mouldings & mantle pieces to be painted in a 
plain manner. W hen the whole building is completed . . . nec¬ 
essary Locks, Hinges, Satched &c, it shall.considered as 

a part of my plantation mentioned in this my 2nd Article. I 
wish the above building if possible to be completed, so that 
the family may occupy it this fall 1842. 

“3rd. It is my will that the following property and Negroes Viz. 
Bill, Grace, Bessie, Alfred, Jack, Rachel, Dred, Caroline, Sylvia, 
Sophia, Mary, Solomon, Suce, & Ara, my Reservation of six 
hundred & forty acres of land lying & being [in] Marshall 
County, State of Alabama, on the North side of Tennessee River 
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(Except three and a fourth acres heretofore sold in lots) to¬ 
gether with a share of the Ferry & appertenences belonging 
thereto, all my stock of Cattle, Horses, Mules (Except six mules 
mentioned in Article No. 2) all my Hogs, sheep, two waggons, 
two carriages, all my store goods now on hands near Daniel 
McCoy's & between eight & nine thousand dollars in Cash, sent 
for goods by Andrew Miller. My store house at Tahlequah, my 
cash on hand, all monies that may be due me by Notes accounts 
or otherwise & all my claims of ..... or whatever against the 
Government of the United States, all of the property & effects 
mentioned in this Article it is my will shall be divided into ten 
equal shares, of which my children, Daniel Gunter, John Gun¬ 
ter, Margaret Gunter, Catharine Gunter, Martha Gunter, Eliza¬ 
beth Gunter & Medelenar Victoria Gunter each to have one 
share or one tenth of the whole amount & my daughter Nelly 
Beauert, Nancy Shipley, Sarah Nicholson, Eliza Keys, Jane 
Keys, & my wife Letitia, each to have one half share, or one 
twentyeth of the whole amount. 

“4th. For the purpose of making a division of the property 
mentioned in the 3rd Article. It is my will that the reservation 
be sold, also the store goods as soon as convenient and in a 
manner the Executors may deem it most advantageous and 

proper, the proceeds of which, it is.shall be divided in a 

manner as stated in Article No. 3. As I wish the negroes to 
remain amongst the family. It is my will each negro shall be 
valued and taken by the several legatees agreeable to their 
valuation. 

“5th. It is my will that no division of the property shall be 
made before all my debts are paid. It is also my will that all 
the Negroes & other property now on my plantation shall re¬ 
main for the benefit of my family of seven children, Daniel, 
John, Margaret, Catharine, Martha, Elizabeth, Medelinar Vic¬ 
toria, until a division shall be made. 

“6th. It is my will that my son Daniel Gunter, have the fol¬ 
lowing property viz one Derringer Rifle and my large pair of 
Derringer belt pistols and shot pouch. 

“7th. It is my will that my son John Gunter have the follow¬ 
ing property viz one pair of Horse Pistols with Holsters, my 
Gold patent lever Watch which Andrew Miller has taken to 
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Philadelphia to have repaired and the gold chain & seal belonging 
to said watch & my small Double Barreled Shot Gun. 

“8th. It is my will that my Books shall equally belong to my 
sons Daniel & John. 

“9th. It is my will that my sons Daniel & John remain at 
school at Lawrenceville New Jersey until they obtain an Edu¬ 
cation sufficient to enter upon a College Education when it is 
my wish they shall return home & that my daughters Margaret, 
Catharine, Martha, Elizabeth & Medelenar Victoria to be sent 
to school until they obtain a common English Education. Bead¬ 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar & Geography. 

“10th. It is my will that the expences for all the Education 
mentioned in the above Article shall be paid out of my Estate 
until such a time a divission shall be made of all the property, 

from that each child’s Education shall.of its own share 

of the Estate. 

“11th. I have sent for a side saddle, Bridle & martingales by 
Andrew Miller, which it is my will shall become the property 
of my daughter Margaret Gunter. 

“12th. It is my will that my wife Letitia shall be furnished 
with all necessaries for family use like my children speciifed in 
Article No. 2 except clothing, until, such a time she quits the 
family, or marries, then her support shall cease. 

“13th. It is my will that the necessaries for the support of 
my family, mentioned in Article No. 2 and 12 shall be furnished 
by the Estate, until a general division of the property shall be 
made, from that time each childs share be applied for its own 
support. 

“14th. And for the purpose of carrying into effect, This my 
last will & Testament. I name for my Executors Riley Keys 
and Larkin Beavertt both citizens of Tahlequah Dist. Cherokee 
Nation.” 

On December 30, 1883, Mrs. Nancy Gunter Shipley died at 
the home of her cousin Mrs. Martha Schrimsher Gulager in the 
Tahlequah District, at the age of seventy-two. Her husband, 
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it was said, was killed through a mistake by a scouting party of 
his friends durin gthe Civil War. Mrs. Shipley was a daughter 
of Edward Gunter, a signer of the Act of Union between the 
Eastern and Western Cherokees in July, 1839, and of the Con¬ 
stitution adopted by the Nation after the Union, in September, 

1839. 53 

The Cherokee Advocate, March 24, 1884, carried an account 
of the death on March 20 of Mrs. Eliza Gunter Adair, widow 
of John Adair and “second daughter of the late Edward Gunter 
a man of wealth and distinction among his people.” She was 
born near Creek Path Mission in Alabama and would have been 
sixty-six years old if she had survived until the twenty-third 
day of the month. Eliza Gunter followed the Trail of Tears 
in her father’s detachment of Cherokee emigrants in 1838 and 
when she died at Vinita she was survived by a daughter and 
four small grand children. 

John Edward Gunter, a son of Judge Gunter, lived at Red¬ 
lands, Sequoyah District; he served as sheriff of his district 
in 1875 and 1877. He was a senator from Skin Bayou District 
in 1885 and succeeded Joseph Absalom Scales as chief justice 
of the supreme court. In 1891 he was on the committee to ne¬ 
gotiate with the commissioners to the Five Civilized Tribes. He 
was a member of the senate in 1893,1897 and 1899 and that year 
he was a candidate for chief on the Downing ticket. 54 John 
Thomas Gunter was a Cherokee senator from Cooweescoowee 
District in 1895. George M. Gunter, a prominent Cherokee, 
fell from a Kansas City Southern train near Redlands, broke 
his neck, and died instantly. He was a member of the Cherokee 
Council and sheriff of his district. 55 

Some interesting litigation before the Department of the 
Interior was that of Nancy Gunter in the Cherokee enrollment 
case. The decision was that she was born a Cherokee; “that she 
did not forfeit her rights because there had not been a concur- 
rance of removal of her person and effects from the nation; 
that she had been born in it, and while she may have at some 


53 The Cherokee Advocate, Friday, January 4, 1884, 

^Starr, op. cit„ pp. 271, 288, 293; The Daily Chieftain, Vinita, Indian 

Territory, May 12, 1899, p. 1, col. 1. 

^The Kingfisher Free Press, May 3, 1906, p. 2, col, 3, 
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time gone out, that she always possessed property and always 
continued her citizenship there.” 

On June 21, 1904, Assistant Attorney General Frank L. 
Campbell wrote Secretary of the Interior E, A. Hitchcock m 
regard to the departmental decision of February 26, 1904, which 
denied Nancy Gunter enrollment. He declared the applicant was 
a Cherokee by blood and that she had removed to the nation 
with the Old Settlers in 1835. How or when she lost her citizen¬ 
ship did not appear in the record, but she was readmitted by 
the citizenship commission on January 14, 1880. 

In the autumn of 1880 she acquired a farm and improve¬ 
ments in the Cherokee Nation, which she sold in 1882 but im¬ 
mediately bought another in the Delaware District, which she 
had held and upon which she kept a herd of cattle and bunc 
of horses. Her name was borne on the 1896 census roll. At some 
date in 1880 she moved to Arkansas and had since hvedL at 
Siloam Springs, about three miles outside of the Cherokee Na¬ 
tion, still retaining her farm and stock in the nation. 60 

Another descendant of John Gunter is William Martin 
Gulager, a grandson of Elizabeth Hunt Gunter (Mrs. Martin 
Matthew Schrimsher). He was born at Fort Gibson in 1871, 
educated at the Cherokee Male Seminary; served as private 
secretary to Cherokee Chief S. H. Mayes; has been twice elected 
(1922-30) as state senator. 57 When the seventh National Ora- 
torical Contest was held in Constitution Hall in Washington 
May 24, 1930, Miss Gloria Gulager, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Gulager of Muskogee, Oklahoma, delivered an ora¬ 
tion on “Our attitude as citizens toward the Constitution” and 
acquitted herself in a manner to make her native state proud of 
her. She and the other six contestants were taken on a tour 

of Europe as a reward. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Gunter, residents of Sequoyah 
County, Oklahoma, celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 


5fl 60th Congress, first session, Senate Document No. 482, Washington, 

37 Rex F. Harlow (Comp.) and Victor E. Harlow (ed.), Makers of Gov¬ 
ernment in Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 1930, p. 423. John D. Gulager, 
a brother of W. M. Gulager, has served a number of years as county judge 

of Muskogee County, Oklahoma, 
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on November 14, 1948, when more than one hundred visitors 
offered them congratulations. All the members of the family 
were present except a grandson, Charles Gunter Olentine, a 
cadet at West Point Military Academy.. The family consists of 
six daughters, one son and six grandchildren. 

Guntersville, Alabama, was greatly improved when the 
Tennessee Valley Association provided a new terminal at the 
town. “There had never been any good river ‘terminals on the 
Tennessee. Passengers and freight had been loaded and un- 

loaded, any old way. ... 


A description of the present Guntersville is given in a 
“Journal of a Voyage from Chattanooga to Paducah on the 

Gordon C. Greene” —June, 1942: 


“The river widens into two great prongs, and between the 
prongs the unflooded part of Guntersville, its waterfront re¬ 
modeled by the TVA, perches on a hill. . . . It has new doc s 
and a boat harbor, but is no more just a river town, it looks 
more like a seaport.” 60 There is a Guntersville Dam and a 
railroad ferry boat named Guntersville, so the name of the Scot 
who came to this country so long ago is perpetuated in Alabama 

and Oklahoma. 


“Davidson, op. cit., p. 273. 
“Ibid., p. 343. 
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DR. LYLE BROWN 

Dr. Lyle Brown, of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, author of 
the article on “Commercial Horticulture in Alabama, 1900-1940,” 
was born April 30, 1898, at Yantley, Choctaw County, Ala., 
and is the son of Robert Clarke and Mary Susan Brown, of 
Whynot, Lauderdale County, Miss. His grandparents were 
John and Nancy Brown, of Mississippi, and John Richard and 
Mary (Griffin) Phillips. 

Dr. Brown was educated at the West Alabama Institute, 
Yantley, Ala., and received his B.S. degree in horticulture from 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in 1920, receiving the highest 
honors in his class. He was Assistant Horticulturist, Alabama 
Extension Service and Experiment Station, 1920-22; extension 
specialist, Mississippi Extension Service, 1922-30; Extension 
Forester, Alabama Extension Service, 1930-37 and specialist in 
that Service from the latter date until the present time. He is 
a Naval veteran of World War I, a Baptist, Mason and Shriner. 
He is the author of numerous publications in his professional 
field. 

Dr. Brown married on June 4, 1925, Lillian Mullins, of 
Starkville, Miss., daughter of Uriah Williamson and Lillie (Cun¬ 
ningham) Mullins, who lived at Brooksville, Miss. Their daugh¬ 
ter, Daphne, married to Samuel Stone Rice, resides in West 
Point, Ga. 
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COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE IN ALABAMA 

1900 TO 1940 

By Lyle Brown 

Extension Horticulturist 1 

In this discourse an effort will be made to use all available 
information in presenting’ a picture of the development of com¬ 
mercial horticulture in Alabama for the forty-year period be¬ 
ginning with 1900, but, at the outset there must be recognized 
the utter impossibility of presenting a statistically accurate 
report. The field embraces more than 25 crops which have 
been of some commercial importance during that period. No 
uniform system of obtaining these data has been employed by 
the census. Changes in headings and use of different bases for 
expressing them has resulted in data with no continuity of pur¬ 
pose, and which cannot be used for showing accurate periodical 
progress. At the turn of the century census data were rather 
meagre and doubtless such as were obtained on this great variety 
of crops could not be held as accurately representative of the 
industry. However, they do show trends and will be used in 
that light in this discussion, and should not be construed as 
more than that. 

A problem in gathering data on the production and move¬ 
ment of perishables, especially during the last 20 years, has 
been the changing system of transportation and distribution 
which developed along with the motor truck. During that period 
motor trucks have moved these products in increasing quantities 
such that now, with the exception of early Irish potatoes, over 
75 per cent of fruit and vegetables move by truck. Alabama has 
had no “port of entry” stations for checking these movements 
as has such states as Florida, and no attempt has been made to 
keep tab on volume movements. This, of course, has made im¬ 
possible the accurate recording of movements of perishable 
products during the last two decades. 

Early Developments 

The products of this industry being human food would 
naturally locate the early developments, when transportation 
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facilities were not as good as they are today, near the centers 
of large populations. The early settlers of the State having 
settled along the waterways and built their first cities adjacent 
to the rich farm lands along the river bottoms and terraces and 
in the valleys would require or encourage truck farming as a 
part of the agricultural picture. 

By 1900 these densely populated areas such as Mobile, 
Montgomery and Birmingham gave rise to the first real com¬ 
mercial producing areas. By that time the Mobile district, in¬ 
cluding Mobile and Baldwin counties in Alabama and Clarke 
County in Mississippi had 1,774 acres which were mostly in 
watermelons, cabbage, cucumbers, green beans, Irish potatoes 
and tomatoes. In the State as a whole five counties showed 
69 per cent of the total increase in truck acreage over the past 
decade. For these five counties alone it was 278 per cent. 
The State as a whole showed 62 per cent increase. Mobile County 
increased its acreage 141 per cent during this period, and by 
1899 was, with the exception of New Orleans, the largest south¬ 
ern shipper of Irish potatoes to the northern markets. Two 
counties, Jefferson and Walker, comprising the Birmingham dis¬ 
trict had 1,206 acres in truck of which Jefferson County had 
1,006. These crops were mostly watermelons, muskmelons, and 
tomatoes. Montgomery County was the next most important 
center with 371 acres in watermelons, muskmelons and tomatoes. 
Madison County was then credited with 263 acres in watermel¬ 
ons. The value of all commercial truck crops grown in 1899, 
as reported by the census, was $623,034 from a total of 3,613 
acres in specified crops. 

It being then, as now, rather difficult to differentiate be¬ 
tween Irish and sweet potatoes grown for market and home 
consumption, these two crops were reported as total acreages, 
yields, and volumes. The census showing 17,326 farms growing 
9,505 acres of Irish potatoes indicates that many of these plant¬ 
ings must have been quite small. A reported yield oif 587,711 
bushels with a value of $324,628 was given. Sweet potatoes 
had reached a volume of 50,865 acres and 5,781,587 bushels. 
It is interesting that this staple crop should have reached such 
a large portion of what it is today. 

The factor which seemed to influence the earlier develop^ 
ments was proximity to markets and shipping centers, but later 
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developments seem to have been influenced by other things, many 
of which still account for the location of the present day enter¬ 
prises. Naturally, fertile soils, climatic advantages, and small 
farms of the Sand Mountain area, as well as its relative nearness 
to such markets as Chattanooga, Atlanta and Birmingham, and 
the native thrift of these people seemed to account for this sec¬ 
tion coming into the picture rather early. One factor which has 
always accounted for trucking sections is that of predominantly 
foreign population, or at least people of foreign extraction. Most 
Europeans have inherited the tendency to be more frugal, work 
harder, and to make more on less land. They seem to lean more 
naturally toward the production of food crops and were more 
proficient at it than were the natives. In Cullman County, for 
instance, it has been found that two-thirds of the German popu¬ 
lation grow strawberries and get a yield of 2,915 quarts per 
acre, while less than one-third of the non-Germans grow berries 
and average only 1,867 quarts. Also, it is reported that by 1929 
the German farmers had an average production of 306 bushels 
of sweet potatoes while the general run of non-Germans were 
growing only 127 bushels. Another reason for the entry of 
communities into the commercial truck field seemed to be the 
leadership of some outstanding and enterprising individual who 
lead and showed the way. There is no other plausible explana¬ 
tion for certain sections coming in when they had no other^ad- 
vantages except leadership. 

Through the decade leading up to 1910 the early develop¬ 
ments continued, and while there was no evidence of important 
concentration in producing areas of fruits and vegetables, there 
was a general increase in scattered production. Some of the 
more likely spots for commercial production were beginning to 
be recognized. In addition to the previously mentioned impor¬ 
tant areas, Baldwin County, with its good new land, was show¬ 
ing up as an Irish potato section, as were counties such as De- 
Kalb, Cullman, Etowah, Jackson and Marshall in the Sand 
Mountain section. Madison County with its fertile soil and 
close proximity to the larger markets was also entering the field 
with potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes had increased to 66,613 acres and a produc¬ 
tion of 5,314,857 bushels, but there was no special indication of 
a concentrated acreage. It was doubtless recognized as a real 
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food crop, cheaply produced and was widely grown. No doubt, 
it was also a favorite on local markets. 

This period was one in which there were a large number 
of fruit trees to be found throughout the State. It seemed to 
be the custom of farmers in those and earlier days to set out 
rather large home orchards as they had plenty of fresh land and 
fruit grew with relatively little cost and was not severely at¬ 
tacked by insects and diseases, which later greatly reduced the 
volume of trees. Apples and pears had been planted until more 
than a million and a half trees were recorded by the 1910 cen¬ 
sus, and apparently these were most numerous along the sections 
of higher altitude, particularly the Sand Mountain counties, 
where climatic conditions were most favorable. Doubtless, much 
of this fruit was sold in small lots, but no record is available 
which would portray this movement. Undoubtedly, there was 
far more available on the farms for eating fresh, drying, can¬ 
ning, cooking, and cider-making than we have today. More than 
three million peach trees were growing then and this is pos¬ 
sibly as large a number as the State has ever reached. Many 
of the earlier plantings were doubtless of the seedling varieties 
in all fruits and, as a result, the volume of fruit harvested was 
not nearly so large as is obtained now from better varieties and 
better kept trees. 

Two factors which very likely contributed to the reduction 
in orchards were the coming of good roads and the shifting 
of nurseries from fruits to ornamentals. As transportation 
facilities improved fruit began coming in from other sections 
where greater volume was grown and local market growers 
found less demand for what they had. Too, as fruit tree nurs¬ 
eries found the details of their work more difficult to perform, 
more insects and diseases to fight, and stricter regulations, 
there was a shift by many of ..them to ornamentals. This took 
the fruit tree peddler, with his highly beloved illustrations, off 
the road and with the passing of his timely high pressure 
salesmanship there was a natural reduction in trees planted. 

By 1910 the commercial production of strawberries was 
taking shape with 1,167 acres in the State. These were mainly 
confined to certain communities and areas as they are today. 
Cullman County was the early leader with slightly more than 
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3C0 acres. This development, along with the general trucking 
tendency in that county, was due to the large German popula¬ 
tion, and other favorable factors such as good soils and the 
transportation facilities afforded by the L. & N. Railroad. 
Escambia County with 162 acres and Conecuh with 141 acres 
were early leaders in South Alabama. Sumter County had 143 
acres, which were grown principally by one family who found 
the growing of this highly specialized crop profitable. The low 
sandy loam soils there were well suited to its culture and the 
railroad facilities were good. Chilton County was coming in 
at that time with 61 acres. This industry in Chilton was started 
around Thorsby where the population was composed largely of 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, a type of people who naturally 
leaned toward the crops requiring more labor per acre and pay¬ 
ing larger dividends. Opportunities in the way of readily avail¬ 
able markets probably accounted for the 56 acres in Jefferson 
County and the 27 acres in Mobile County. 

National Trends 

It might be interesting and enlightening here, as a preface 
to Alabama’s progress, to consider the national development of 
the fruit and vegetable industries during the two decades fol¬ 
lowing 1920. This was a very interesting period during which 
many important changes took place. During the 1920’s when 
commodity prices declined generally farmers were casting about 
for additional cash crops. Also, about this time a great deal 
was being said about the value of vitamins in the human diet 
and the streamlining of the female figure was becoming popular. 
All of these things seemed to lead naturally to the developments 
which followed. 

From 1920 onward there was quite a large increase in the 
production of the most important vegetable crops. The acreage 
in the twenty-one most important vegetables, exclusive of local 
market gardens doubled from 1920 to 1926 when it reached a 
million acres. By 1932 this had grown to 1*4 million acres, 
and by 1936 it had reached one and three-quarter millions. In 
1939 with a bit over one and three-quarter million acres it 
reached the largest on record and had begun to level off. 

The largest increase during these 20 years was in the far 
west, including the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states 
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where the acreage increased 500 per cent. California with 
three-fifths of this section's present acreage was the leader. In 
the South Central states there was about a 500 per cent increase. 
Texas was the leader and now has about three-fourths of the 
acreage in this area. In the South Atlantic region the increase 
was about 300 per cent, and Florida was the leader with ap¬ 
proximately two-fifths of the present acreage. In the North 
Atlantic section the acreage had more than doubled. The North 
Central states showed about a 75 per cent increase. A large 
part of the Nation's total increase came in the three states of 
California, Texas and Florida, which together showed an expan¬ 
sion of over 625,000 acres. The present acreage in commercial 
production of the staple vegetable crops is supplying 6 to 61/2 
million tons of food annually. 

During this period there was an increase in population and 
the per capita consumption of vegetables doubled to help keep 
pace with this increasing tonnage. Of much significance, how¬ 
ever, was a corresponding decrease in per acre returns to grow¬ 
ers, which is now only about 60 per cent of what it was 20 years 
ago. This, of course, may be attributed in large part to lower 
purchasing power and the larger volume of produce. The big¬ 
gest increase during this time seems to have been .with green 
peas, which showed more than 700 per cent increase, followed 
by carrots, asparagus, snap beans and lettuce, in the order 
named. Since 1934 prices have recovered somewhat and returns 
to growers have improved, but as long as the per capita supply 
is at the present level any improvement in prices cannot be 
expected beyond seasonal fluctuations and changes in the con¬ 
sumer buying power. 

For processing, the acreage has run from one-half million 
to one and one-half million during these 20 years. The low was 
in 1921 and the high in 1936. The North Central states have 
nearly one-half of the acreage devoted to the production of 
these crops, and the South Atlantic states have about one-sixth 
of the total acreage. 

Irish potatoes have reacted quite differently to the other 
crops mentioned and have shown a considerable acreage drop 
during that period. Yields have been up due to a considerable 
shift of the acreage to commercial production and better pro¬ 
duction methods and consumption has been lower. This may 
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be accounted for by the fact that fewer potatoes are now pro¬ 
duced for home consumption, the population generally does less 
hard labor, and the feeling that the Irish potato is not very 
conducive to the slim figure. 

The sweet potato with a national production of about 75 
million bushels in 1919-1922, dropped to about 45 million in 
1924 and recovered to 86 million in 1982. Since that time the 
annual production has about leveled off at 75 million bushels. 
Prices have fluctuated with the size of the crop as was also 
true with Irish potatoes. About 60 per cent of the market supply 
of the sweet potatoes is now produced in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Louisiana. 

The production of fruits has shown a steady increase since 
1920 in the tonnage for market. There was a 40 per cent in¬ 
crease from the 1919-28 period to 1984-88. Per capita consump¬ 
tion has increased from 176 to 207 pounds. This was doubtless 
for the same reasons that the Nation experienced a large in¬ 
crease in vegetable consumption. There is indication that this 
upward trend in fruit production will continue for several years. 

The consumption of fresh fruits since 1920 has increased 
from 131 to 150 pounds per capita. Canned fruits, including 
juices, has increased from nine pounds to fifteen and four- 
tenths pounds. There has been an actual decrease of six and 
two-tenths to five and seven-tenths in the consumption of dried 
fruits. During this time, with less purchasing power and greater 
volume of goods, fruit prices have declined. 

The Post-World War No. 1 Period 

During the next ten years the fruit and vegetable industry 
in Alabama developed further commercially, stimulated no doubt, 
by the first World war which called for increased food supplies 
and made everyone garden conscious. By 1920 Alabama was 
showing a recorded car lot movement of 3,315 cars of fruits 
or vegetables. Watermelons, which were the leader and fur¬ 
nishing slightly more than a third of the volume, were grown 
principally in Baldwin and Mobile counties along the Gulf Coast, 
in Dale( Escambia, Geneva, Houston, Covington and Barbour 
counties in Southeast Alabama, with Autauga, Chilton, Mont¬ 
gomery, Tuscaloosa and Coosa counties in the Central section. 
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Cherokee County, which had already shown a leaning toward 
truck, was also growing watermelons for market. 

Sweet potatoes had reached an important acreage by that 
time and Alabama was producing a total of over 8 million bushels 
on about 91 thousand acres, which was within 20 per cent of 
as large a production as the State has ever reached. While 
nearly all counties were growing many for home use and local 
markets, the counties of Baldwin, Jefferson, Cullman, Mont¬ 
gomery and Lawrence were the leaders for market. Later in 
the decade, Escambia, Dale, Covington, Houston, Geneva, Henry, 
Marshall, Mobile and Washington were commercial shippers. 

There must have been too rapid promotion of the sweet 
potato during the years about the World war and immediately 
following when many curing houses were built and apparently 
unsatisfactory markets were available. This may have been due 
in part to improper preparation of the potatoes for market, and 
to getting them on the market, but during the years immediately 
following the World war there was a decline in the acreage of 
nearly 50 per cent, which recovered to about 75 per cent by 
the end of the decade. Too, cotton prices were good and before 
acreage restrictions were imposed the sweet potatoe acreage 
generally ran low when cotton prices were high. However, the 
commercial shipments did not show a proportionate unfavorable 
reaction as about the same volume was shown in car lot move¬ 
ments until the end of the period. No doubt, there was an actual 
increase as motor trucks had begun to haul large volumes of 
all perishables by that time. It might be added that the reduc¬ 
tion in sweet potato acreage was general for the entire country. 

The Irish potato had not shown any advancement in acre¬ 
age and volume. In fact, since 1910 it had shown a small de¬ 
cline. About the same counties had continued as the leaders, 
with Lauderdale, which had a‘'German settlement whose people 
seem to show a tendency to grow truck crops wherever they are 
found; Colbert, which has a Sand Mountain type farming area, 
and Cherokee, with outlets toward Chattanooga and Atlanta 
coming into the picture. 

Cabbage were being grown at the rate of three to four 
hundred cars annually and were still grown mostly along the 
Gulf Coast and in Cullman, Sumter, and Walker counties. This 
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crop developed into the two-thousand car class during the 1920- 
39 period. By the end of the period Baldwin and Mobile counties 
were the largest producing areas with much scattered volume 
in the Sand Mountain section. 

Cucumbers were beginning to be an important crop, having 
passed the two-hundred car mark by 1920 and recorded move¬ 
ments reached nearly 9 hundred cars by 1930. Here again the 
trucks make an accurate volume determination impossible. The 
Baldwin, Mobile, Escambia county area furnished the bulk of 
this crop. During this period the acreage for pickling was 
becoming important in Covington and Geneva counties. 

A development which began about 1926 was the curb mar¬ 
ket which enabled farmers to sell fruits and vegetables more 
easily in trade centers. By 1940 there were eighteen of these 
operating with cash sales of over a half million dollars per year. 

The strawberry, led by the Castleberry area, developed 
rapidly after 1920. Only a slight acreage increase was shown 
at that time over the past ten years, but by 1925 this acreage 
had grown to 3,125. The early leaders in the industry were still 
showing the way with the exception of Sumter County which 
apparently dropped out after losing its strawberry leadership. 
During the five year period beginning with 1920 Conecuh County 
grew from 617 acres to 1,037, Cullman from 157 to 666, Escam¬ 
bia from 74 to 386, Butler from 23 to 167, and Chilton from 
73 to 153. Monroe came in with 103, Jackson with 107, and 
Blount with 55 acres. Jefferson dropped out early in the 
1920's. These counties continued to lead and by 1930 Conecuh 
had an acreage of 1,732, Cullman 832, Escambia 922, Butler 
392, Marshall 285, Chilton 415, Cherokee 132, and Etowah 84. 
Thus the acreage had grown to over 5,500 with nearly 5,000 
farms participating. 

Peaches which were grown in Butler, Conecuh, Escambia, 
Monroe, DeKalb, Jackson, Shelby and Tallapoosa counties were 
being shipped in more than a hundred car lots by 1920. Pro¬ 
fessor Ernest Walker, speaking before the 1915 session of the 
Alabama State Horticulaural Society said, “At Atmore is an 
orchard of 100 thousand trees, which I understand has been 
extended by other plantings in that section so that the number 
at present, I have been told, is a little more than double that 
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figure. There is also a large orchard at Union Springs owned 
by our fellow member, Mr. D. C. Turnipseed. It contains 1,100 
acres.” He also spoke of a 60 thousand tree orchard just north 
of Birmingham and some in Etowah and DeKalb counties. This 
grew to a recorded movement of nearly 400 cars annually in the 
next six years. This was possibly the largest volume moved 
from the then important producing areas and many of the 
growers, especially in southern Alabama, found peach growing 
along the very southern limit of its range too hazardous. The 
common peach troubles were most difficult to control there and 
additional disease and uncertain weather conditions added to 
these made safe crops a bigger gamble. It is interesting to note 
that the actual number of peach trees recorded in 1925 is only 
about 60 per cent of the 1910 figure. This is due, no doubt, 
to the inroads of San Jose scale which became quite serious 
before 1920 to fruit diseases, and to the wide distribution of 
the peach tree borer. Failure to control these pests resulted 
in death of the trees. The general home orchard, unless cared 
for, was beginning to pass out of the picture. It meant fewer, 
but better kept orchards. Likewise, some of the commercial 
plantings were passing out because of failure to care for them. 
The constant care and marketing troubles which included the 
necessity, even then, for high quality fruit and a neat pack 
probably discouraged many growers, although Alabama peaches 
were rated the equal in quality of any reaching the northern 
markets. 

Pears were being shipped from the more southern counties 
in small quantities. These were the old sand pear, which had 
little to recommend it as a fruit crop and it never attained any 
volume of consequence, although in the neighborhood of 50 
cars per year have been moving annually on up through the 
1980 to 1940 period. Apples, mostly from DeKalb and Madison 
counties have been sold at the rate of a dozen or two cars per 
year, but the industry has not become really important. In these 
two counties they are grown principally by two large producers, 
but many more from these and other counties have sold on local 
markets. Several orchards of commercial size are scattered 
throughout most counties having higher altitudes. 

During the 1920-30 period above a hundred cars of mixed 
and miscellaneous vegetables have been shipped out of the im¬ 
portant producing counties and many more have, doubtless, gone 
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out by truck. In addition, several dozen cars of snap and lima 
beans have moved annually from counties such as Escambia, 
Mobile, Sumter, and the Sand Mountain section. 

A tomato acreage of some importance had developed by 
1920, when it had just passed the one thousand acre mark, and 
in five years it had grown to 2,250 acres. By 1925 the important 
producing sections were Jefferson County with over a thousand 
acres, Blount with 141, Mobile 98, and Montgomery with 48. 
These developments were motivated by proximity to markets, 
as were most of the early trucking activities. Other important 
counties were Marshall and Walker. The Sand Mountain terri¬ 
tory learned early in this work that a very superior tomato 
could be grown there, especially in the fall, when weather con¬ 
ditions were quite favorable for growth and maturity of the 
crop. This led to further advancement of the acreage in Blount, 
St. Clair, and to a lesser degree in other counties in the same 
group. 


The Last Decade 

The decade leading up to 1940 saw the real development 
of the motor truck as a mode of transportation of perishables, 
and, as stated earlier, there are no reliable figures on the move¬ 
ments of these products. Loading stations were frequently the 
farmer’s field or roadside and no records were kept or assembled. 
Acreage figures indicate, that with the exception of sweet and 
Irish potatoes, there was little change in the total acreage of 
the important truck crops during the 1930’s. The boom years 
leading up to the crash of 1929 saw the acreage practically triple 
itself after 1920 during which time there seemed to be plenty 
of money and a good demand for such products. This rather 
stabilized acreage seems to have been section-wide, however, 
and indicates that the supplies of goods of the quality offered 
may have been all the market would take. Alabama had at the 
end of the period approximately 40 thousand acres for fresh 
market and processing, which was about a 10 per cent increase 
over the 1930 acreage, and represented not quite two and three- 
tenths per cent of the Nation’s total acreage. One notable change 
in the production of perishables seemed to be in the number 
of farms participating. The census of 1930 showed 18,587 
farms participating, and that of 1940 shows only 11,634. This 
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may mean a tendency of those growing* this type of produce to 
specialize more and for some to quit it altogether. 

The exceptions for the 1930-40 period were sweet and Irish 
potatoes, which developed rapidly during this time and reached 
new highs in acreage and production. Of notable importance 
was the progress in early Irish potatoes in Baldwin and Escam¬ 
bia counties in South Alabama where the acreage more than 
doubled from 1930 to 1940 and reached a total of 24 thousand. 
This was while competing states were increasing individually 
by not more than 20 per cent. Much of the strong competitive 
position of South Alabama potatoes is due to good land, favor¬ 
able climate and progressive growers, but is, no doubt, due in 
large part to work of the Gulf Coast Branch Experiment Station 
on cultural methods and the seed program which it began in 
1935. At that time Alabama was getting much of the poorest 
seed sent to the early producing states and the program of seed 
testing set up to test the producing capacity of seed from various 
sources has resulted in these growers now getting the cream of 
the crop from western states. Under this cooperative arrange¬ 
ment the western growers sent seed samples to be tested along 
with others who wished to market seed potatoes in Alabama, 
and these were all planted in plots where they received the 
same treatment. As a result, it was noted that, even though 
they were all certified seed, the yields were in some cases 200 
to 250 bushels apart. It was then that the list of “Tested and 
Approved in Alabama” growers was started. To be placed 
on this list the seed of the various producers had to yield within 
75 per cent of the ten highest producing lots in the tests. With 
this as a guide in purchasing seed, the Alabama growers have 
been able to secure the best. As a result of the Experiment 
Station’s work and a vigorous Extension program the yields in 
this area have increased 25 per cent, which has encouraged the 
growers to face any competition which might arise. This has 
also resulted in better seed generally over the State. 

The State acreage in potatoes has risen from 21 thousand 
acres in 1930 to 45 thousand acres in 1940, and the per acre 
yields have shown a considerable increase. In 1940 the total 
yield had reached 4,860,000 bushels. Other Irish potato sections 
of importance are counties in the Sand Mountain territory and 
Lauderdale in the Tennessee Valley. 
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The sweet potato, continuing its recovery from its set¬ 
back in the early 1920’s, reached 110,749 acres by 1935 with a 
production of 9,332,537 bushels. Still the important counties 
were Baldwin, Cullman, Jefferson, Houston, Dallas, and many 
of the counties of Central Alabama where there was a large 
negro population. About the same acreage continued to the 
end of the decade. 

Some of the changes during the 1930’s showed a sharp re¬ 
duction in cabbage acreage from 2,789 to 1,200 acres, due pos¬ 
sibly to competition and unsatisfactory returns. Roasting corn, 
which is grown principally in Baldwin County, had taken a 
sharp rise after 1920 to 5,499 acres in 1930 and had declined to 
4,706 acres by 1940. This was due to the generally poor markets. 
The practice of pulling the corn too green, and its ordinary 
quality at best has hurt the market for it. There has been a 
small reduction in the acreage of snap beans, but this may be 
a normal fluctuation. The green pea acreage has grown from 
about 3,000 acres in 1930 to 3,628 acres in 1940. Muskmelons 
have increased about 500 acres. There has been little change 
in watermelons which occupy a relative large acreage of around 
12,000. Tomatoes have grown in volume, especially the fall 
crop. Blount County is reported as having about 3,000 acres, 
with St. Clair growing 1,000 or more. The bulk of the remainder 
are still grown in counties close by the large consuming centers. 

Peaches have shifted to the area in and around Chilton 
County, taking in Elmore, Autauga and possibly parts of others. 
Cullman is producing some commercially, as well as the old 
established plantings in the eastern parts of Cleburne and De- 
Kalb counties. 

The strawberry acreage is recovering from a decline of 
several hundred acres and the harvest of 1940 was from about 
3,800 acres. This promises to again reach the five thousand or 
more level of ten years ago. The leading counties are still 
Cullman with about 2,000 acres, and most of the other divided 
equally between Butler, Conecuh, and Chilton. There are still 
a few being grown in Escambia, Winston, Morgan and Chero¬ 
kee counties. 

Quick Freezing : The quick freezing of strawberries has 
been practiced in Alabama for several years and with three 
large operators in the field this stonnage has reached between 
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two and three million pounds annually. This industry has 
helped growers considerably by using berries which they could 
not market profitably, or which they could sell at a better price 
to these plants. During seasons of bad prices they have en¬ 
abled growers to still realize a satisfactory return. 

Development of the Pecan 

The history of the pecan in Alabama begins about 1910 
when the first figures on plantings in Alabama were available, 
although there are records of individual orchards running back 
well before the turn of the century. It seems that these were 
mostly in and around the Black Belt. 

The fabulous returns from some of the earlier “papershelF 
plantations well publicized by nursery agents with plenty of 
trees to sell, encouraged many people to plant trees, and by 
1920 the census reports 434,097 trees of all ages in Alabama. 
The tonnage of nuts was 1,179,735 pounds. Another report by 
the Alabama Extension Service and State Department of Agri¬ 
culture in 1923 shows 825,000 trees of all ages, which was 
over 90 per cent increase in three years. The largest concen¬ 
tration of trees then was in the 12 counties south of the Black 
Belt and east of the L. & N. Railroad. The next largest number 
of trees was to be found in the Black Belt counties with South¬ 
west Alabama following. By 1927 a survey revealed Mobile 
County with 135,000 trees and Baldwin County with 81,800. 
By 1930 there were only 742,575 trees of all ages located largely 
in Baldwin, Mobile, Dallas, Escambia, Barbour, Pike, Covington, 
Elmore and Montgomery counties. For the four-year period 
ending with 1928 the average estimated production was 1,367,- 
000 pounds of which 65 per cent was of the improved varieties. 
By 1931 this tonnage had reached 4 million pounds of which 
approximately 90 per cent were improved varieties. 

By that time the pecan growers troubles had really started 
and for the next ten years there was only a five per cent in¬ 
crease in trees for the State. Some of the optimism of 1920 
had been supplanted by stark realism in the form of insects, 
scab, and other diseases as well as a drop in prices from fifty 
cents to one dollar per pound received back in the 20’s to one- 
third of that. Of interest is a 1919 report of the National Nut 
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Growers' Association's committee on markets and marketing, 
which reads, “The world is our market—We have a product 
not extensively grown in any other country (except the seedling 
nut in Old Mexico), etc. ... We know that the markets of the 
civilized world are open to and will receive those delicious nuts." 

The trend of planting is clearly indicated by the figures at 
the beginning and end of the last decade. In 1930, 43 per cent 
of the trees were not of bearing age, and by 1940 with a total 
of 784,870 trees only 16 per cent were of less than bearing age. 

Growers have seen their early hopes of high returns fade, 
and those with large plantings become faced with the choice of 
expending large sums on fertilizers, spraying, and general care 
of the trees or expecting crop failures. Disease and insect 
control and dependable production has become so uncertain, even 
with good methods, that not many growers have chosen to 
“send good money after bad." The fact is that most producers 
do not have the money to equip themselves for the job and they 
have settled back to await nature's help or some more economi¬ 
cal method of getting results. 

The Citrus Industry in Alabama 

The Satsuma orange industry, started seriously before 1910, 
was becoming quite a crop by the early part of the 1920's and 
reached a movement of 600 cars by 1923. Professor Ernest 
Walker, speaking before the 1915 meeting of the Alabama State 
Horticultural Society, said, “The only field in which is noticeably 
conspicuously large commercial development and surging en¬ 
thusiasm is in the line of citrus plantings in South Alabama, 
chiefly in Mobile and Baldwin counties. The industry is now 
only five or six years old." He expected 3,000 to 4,000 cars 
within a few years. They had withstood several cold spells of 
below 20 degrees by 1920 and the citrus canker had apparently 
threatened the industry after its appearance about 1914, there 
were then 260,294 bearing and 165,536 non-bearing trees. An¬ 
other severe cold spell in the winter of 1923-24, which reached 
a temperature of 12 to 14 degrees along the Gulf Coast did 
much to start the citrus industry on its way out in Alabama. 
Another one in 1928, when a low of 11 degrees was recorded in 
Bay Minette and 18 degrees at Mobile further damaged groves. 
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However, census figures of 1980 still record 432,682 trees of 
bearing age and 161,377 of non-bearing age. Many of these 
were too severely damaged and subsequently neglected to return 
to profitable production. Only 259,019 boxes of fruit were har¬ 
vested in 1930. The industry centered from the beginning in 
Mobile, Baldwin and Escambia counties with Mobile the leader. 
Some small plantings were made in Covington and other south¬ 
eastern counties. The combination of adversities, particularly 
freezes, never permitted the industry to approach the volume 
predicted for it by Professor Walker. 




